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For the Companion. 
CHRISTINA. 
By Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis. 

She was the result of an experiment—a desper- 
ate experiment. 
the girls who read the Companion no doubt know 
from experience. 

Mother and I lived alone in the 
dear old homestead, just outside 
of a drowsy village in Delaware. 
Old Sanders worked the farm, 
and lived in the tenant house, as 
he had done for thirty years, but 
he was getting old and cranky, 
and threatened every month to 
leave us. But our great mis- 
ery—“the messenger of Satan sent 
to buffet us”—was the “girl” who 
was not in the kitchen. 

With all the neighborhood, we 
depended for servants on the 
free negroes, who invariably de- 
camped in a body, tothe fields or 
the great canning-houses, as soon 
as the peach crop came in. 

We tried a wandering Irish- 
woman; she drank. A gentecl 
American who had seen better 
days; and she disappeared with 
my one silk dress. 

During the whole spring and 
summer mother and I worked, 
cleaned, canned berries, milked 
and churned, and “tried” a suc- 
cession of poor creatures who lett 
us with our patience worn to the 
last thread. 

One-night mother announced, 
“IT am going to try an experi- 
ment. It shall be with a for- 
cigner who cannot speak a word 
of English, who never heard of 
‘privileges,’ of canning-houses, of 
the fashions, or the beer-shop. I 
will go to Philadelphia to-mor- 
row, board an emigant ship and carry off an un- 
tamed savage—a woman Friday.” 

I laughed at it as a joke, and was a good deal 
startled that night when mother at prayers asked 
that she ‘might be successful in her undertaking,” 
adding, after a little pause,— : 

“May the woman I shall bring be of help to us, 
in making our daily life more cheerful and peace- 
able, and may we help her upward in her way 
through life.” 

“Well, mother,” I said, doubtfully, as we 
started up to bed, “I never knew you to ask the 
Lord before to control the kitchen affairs.” 

“Some people,” she said, gravely, “think it an 
insult to the Almighty to suppose that He con- 
cerns Himself about our little worries. Perhaps 
He has His messengers for such small work in 
the upper world, just as He has in this. I don’t 
know. But I do know that He does attend to all 
the things 1 ask Him about.” 

Mother was as simple and direct as a child, even 
in her religion. 

The next day she visited the city, went aboard 
a Bremen vessel, and brought home— Christi- 
na. She was about sixteen; fat and round as a 
churn; with clean skin, blue eyes, a funny little 
knob of hair atop of her head, a white muslin 
waist, short gray woollen petticoat and heavy 
shoes. 

“She cannot speak a word of English,” 
mother, looking half-scared. 
gian. 





said 
“She is a Norwe- 
The agent said she had a dreadful history. 
But her honest face tempted me. I seemed to 
hear a voice saying, ‘Take this one!’” 

“She is an escaped convict, no doubt,’’ I said. 
“That guiding voice of yours, little mother, in- 


house, who set fire to the barn. 
her about the supper.” 

Christina followed me—dumb and watchful— 
from kitchen to dining-room, while I laid the ta- 
ble, prepared the muffins, fried chicken and made 
coffee. 

She did not offer to touch anything, or to help me. 
But the next morning, when I went down to make 
ready the breakfast, there was the table laid, and 
the chicken, muffins and coffee, precisely as she 
had seen them the night before. 

She was faithful and imitative as a Chinaman, 
and she was already a good cook and dairy-maid. 
She learned a few words of English, and with 


Well, I'll show 


How desperate it was, some of 


them she showed her gratitude for any simple | 


| kindness shown her. We fancied, too, that she 
took pleasure in the beautiful country about her. 
It never looked more beautiful than it did that 
summer. The great orchards were red with fruit, 
constant showers kept the forests pure in tint, the 
wild rose and sweet brier covered every field and 
| roadside. 


PUSSELL ERY; a 


But the poor Norwegian was wretch- ~~~ 
edly unhappy. Her unsmiling face 

and wide sad eyes seemed to carry 

misery into the barn-yard and dairy, 

and leavened the very bread we ate. 

When she was safely in her own room I heard her 
stifled sobs until late in the night. 

“One is almost tempted to remember your con- 
vict theory,” said mother, anxiously, one day. 

“It doesn’t matter. We'll keep her if she were 
Lucretia Borgia herself,” I said, luxuriously lean- 
ing back in the rocking-chair on the porch. “The 
idea of being free from pots, pans and brooms at 
last!” 

We tasted our comfort at leisure; brought out 
some fancy work and books which we had never 
hoped to find time to read. 

Then came a letter from Julia Webb. It was 
a thunder-clap in our clear sky. Julia was a 
cousin only by the sheerest courtesy ; a beauty; a 
spoiled heiress; a belle with a dozen lovers. She 
was coming en route to Newport, to spend a week 
with us. 

“Very likely some of these troublesome men 
will follow to find how your hermitage suits poor 
little butterfly me,” she wrote. “But you will 
make them welcome, darling auntie? There is a 
Count Pasco who is my chief nuisance just now. 
Such a charming, ridiculous creature! I shall be 
delighted to give him a peep into an American 
middle-class interior. And it will be a good op- 
portunity for you and Cousin Martha to have a 
glimpse of a foreign nobleman. Your gloomy 
life needs a little cheering.” 





I tore the letter up, a little viciously, I confess, 


| and mother laughed. 
duced you to bring in Blue Peter out of the alms- | 


‘“‘Never mind, Mattie,” she said. 
we are middle-class people.” 

“It isn’t that. But you know, mother, even if 
the potatoes turn out well, we shall not have a 
dollar over when the year is out. How are we 
going to meet this high tide of company and fash- 
ion and foreign nobility? Julia is quite capable 
of staying a month if the whim for ‘hermitage’ 
| life seizes her.” 
| *‘We can do without our winter dresses,” said 
| mother, thoughtfully. “But even with that, the 
| table must be very plain.” 
| I wondered secretly if the blessed woman had 


“It is true; 











| put this calamity in the care of the angels. After- 


wards, I believed that she had. 


| Julia came; so did the lovers; so did Count 
| Pasco. 
| 
| 


There was a regiment of them at the village inn, 

| but they took our house by storm all day. 
There were charade-parties, picnics, excursions. 
Julia trailed her magnificent silks or gauzy lawns 
up and down the wet meadows; she called the old 
| homestead “a charming old ‘rookery ;” pointed 
out the magnificent 
sweep of hill and val- 
ley to the east, with the 
great glittering plane 





of the bay beyond, asa 
“nice little effect ;” and | 
told Count Pasco that | 
mother and I were | 
“queer bits of human | 
bric-it-brac.” | 

But she was so pret- | 
ty, and brilliant, and | 
wilful, that nobody | 
could be angry with | 
her. 

One day I found her 
in the kitchen in a blue 
silk wrapper, perched 
on a flour-barrel, while 


four other worshippers were supposed to act as 
cooks and servitors, but Christina did all the 
work. 

She built the fire of drift-wood; cut the bread; 
made the coffee and baked the oysters, running 
incessantly to Julia with the biggest, her round 
face red as a peony. 

It was a gray, gusty day; too gusty for us to 
use the little sail-boat which was drawn up on the 
beach. This disappointment offered Julia a chance 
for pretty wilful pettishness. 

“Too provoking! I had set my heart on a 
sail!” she cried, pouting. “I will wager a rose 
against a pair of gloves that I have it yet, count!” 
her eyes suddenly sparkling. 

The bet was taken. Half an hour afterwards 
we missed Julia, and the next moment saw her 
in the cock-shell of a boat drifting out of the little 
cove, the sail, half-raised, flapping in the wind. 
She stood on the bow, her red ribbons fluttering, 
kissing her hand saucily. 

“T have won! I have won the bet!” she cried. 

“Put about!” shouted the count. “You 
going out to sea!” 


are 


We rushed down to the edge of the water, all 
shouting orders at once. Julia, terrified by the 
sudden consciousness of her danger, sprang on 


the bow. Aheavy flaw came just 





OW-SCO 


Christina, standing before her, poured out a flood | 
of words, sobbing and wringing her hands. Tears, | 
too, had wet Julia’s rose-leaf cheeks. 

“What is the matter? Can you 
her ?” LT asked. 

“Pretty well. You know I passed a summer in | 
Norway, and picked up a good deal of the lan- 
guage. Poor thing! She was brought here by 
mistake.” 

“By mistake ?” 

“Yes. It seems they were frightfully poor,—her 
mother and brother and herself,—and she went as 
nurse with some tradesman’s wife to Bremen. 
When her time of service was out she was sent 
home, but by some mistake, at night, was put 
aboard the steamer for Philadelphia instead of 
for Christiana.” 

“Why! We ought to send her back again!” I 
cried, feeling as if I had been concerned in a case 
of kidnapping. 

“No. Better bring her family out here. She 
says it is so beautiful; so plenty to eat; it is like | 
the Garden of Eden. If her mother and Jan could | 
come, she would have nothing more to ask.” 

“She might save her money and send for them.” 

“Tt costs a good deal. It would take her years 
to earn so much. Besides, Jan is under bonds to 
pay a debt of his father’s. I don’t know how 
much. One or two hundred dollars. No; she'll 
have to carry her burden like the rest of us. 
Where’s the count?” and she skipped out of the | 
kitchen humming a gay song, while Christina | 
turned hopelessly to her work. 

The few stammered words in her own tongue, 
however, had made the poor girl a slave to Julia. 
She followed her around from that day, waited on 
her; told her her story a hundred times. 

“T am horribly bored by this unending talk of 
‘mutter, mutter,’ and ‘Jan, Jan,’ said Julia, | 
stretching her tiny mouth in a yawn. 

“It is the only thing she knows,” 
gently. 

“Do keep her away from me to-day, then,” im- 
patiently. 

“To-day” was to be signalized by an oyster- | 


bake on the shore of the bay. The count und | 


understand | 








said mother, 








then, and the boat was capsized 
instantly. 

“Mon Dieu! | 
cried the count. 


cannot swim,” 
The other men 
were in the same case. Two of 
them, however, threw themselves 
into the water mantfully, but were 
washed back. <A solid body 
leaped into the surf with 
squash! It was Christina, 
vested of shoes, stockings 


a 
di- 
and 
outer petticoat, striking out bold- 
ly for the place where the 
went down. 

“Hurrah for old Norje!” 
the count. “She 


girl 


cried 
swims like a 
frog 
She came back with Julia, a 
very wet and drabbled butterfly, 

in her arms. 
There was no justice, to my 
mind, in the end of the aecident. 
Julia, when dry again, was rosy 
and pert and charming as ever; but poor Chris- 
tina had been thrown against the hull of the boat. 
She was quite badly injured, and was laid up in 
bed fora month. Mother and I had her work to 


| do, while Julia took wing to Newport. 


“Things are strangely ordered in this world,” I 
said, as I laid down a half read letter from her 
one day late in October, full of her gaieties and 
successes, and glanced out at Christina, beginning 
to limp heavily about in the kitchen. 

“They always come out right,” said mother, 
quietly. “What is that on the other side ?” 

I turned the letter and read. 

“Oh, by the way, I thought T owed ‘old Norje’ 
some reparation for her injuries in my behalf. So 
I wrote to our consul in Christiana to pay Jan’s 
debt for me, and to send him and his mother out 
by the next steamer. You told me that old San- 
ders had finally grumbled himself into his grave. 
Why not take Jan as farm-hand and put him and 
his mother into the tenant house ? 

“T have ordered from New York a few odds 
and ends to make it comfortable for them. They 
will arrive in Philadelphia on next Monday.” 

I eould hardly finish; the tears choked me. 
have been very unjust to Julia,” I said. 

We agreed not to tell Christina, but to surprise 
her. We had grown very fond of the patient, at- 
fectionate creature with her everlasting chatter of 
“mutter and Jan.” 

The “odds and ends”.proved to be a very com- 
plete, though plain, plenishing for a house. Chris- 
tine helped to clean the house for “the new farm- 
er,” and to arrange the pretty furniture. 

On Monday, mother went up to Philadelphia to 
meet the steamer. She was to come down in the 
morning train the next day. I watched it pass on 
to the little station. 

A handkerchief waved out of the car-window 
the signal that all was well. Isaw from the porch 
three figures alight on the platform and take their 
way across the field. 

When they had time to reach the tenant house, 
I said, carelessly,— 

“Come, Christine. There is something yet to 
be done for the new farmer.” 


“ey 








406 


*T hope,” she said, in her pleasant broken Eng- | 


lish, ‘the will be goot neighbor. It is nice house. 
This 
is fine country for the poor, Mamzel Martha.” 

I nodded. I was too excited to speak. When 
we reached the steps, mother came out, her face 


It is as goot as our pastor lives in at home. 


all in a glow. 

“They are inside! They are all we could wish,” 
she whispered, eagerly. One minute, Christine,” 
and she ran to the astonished girl, smoothing her 
fair hair, retying the gay handkerchief about her 
neck, while I hurried into the room. 

A heavily built man in the Norwegian dress, 
with honest blue eyes, stood waiting, and beside 
him a tall, erect old woman with a peculiarly gen- 
They were both greatly 
agitated, and scarcely noticed me, their eyes being 


tle, kindly countenance. 


on the door. 
It opened. I heard 
sob, “Go in, child. 


mother with a half 
God bless you,” and Chris- 


say, 


tine came in. 





She stood one moment dumb and still, her 
hands stretched out in amazement. Then came | 
the cry, “O mutter! mutter! O Jan!” 


| 

It was the pent-up love and longing of years | 
forcing its way into speech. | 
We came out and left them alone together. 
Mother and [had prepared a little feast for | 
them; a good, substantial supper as foundation, | 
and frosted flowers and grapes as embel- 
lishment. | 
out to it. 


cakes, 


After a while, we broueht them Dut 


they only ate to please us. They were too deeply 
moved for such littl: pleasures. 

After supper, we went into the kitchen, and | 
the old mother, looking at the fire upon the 


hearth that had been kindled for them in a strange 
land, said a few words in a low voice, and they all 
sank reverently upon their knees while she prayed. 

Mother and T knelt What did it 
matter that the words astrange tongue ? 
Great Father of us 
side 


them. 
in 


with 
were 
We understood her, and the 
side, 


all heard us as we kneeled by 


“T think, dear little mother,” [ said, as we went 
that lit, 


you went out to find your savage that day. 


home nig “God heard your prayer when 


“tle always hears,” she said, quietly. 


| clertone, 


1 
kor the Companion, 

THE FOUR MACNICOLS. 
By William Black. 

In Five CHAPTERS. CHAPTER T. 


Juventus Mundi, 





It was on a bright and glorious morning in July 
that the great chieftain Robert of the Red Hand, 
accompanied by his Kinsmen and allies, put to 
sea in his war-galley, resolved to sweep the Span- | 
and thereafter to 


Kilean-na-Rona. 


ish main free of all his enemies, 
hold high revel in the halls of 
At least, that was how it appeared to the imagi- 


nation of the great chieftain himself, though the 


simple facts of the case were a trifle 
tie. 

This Robert of the Red Hand, more familiarly 
known as Rob MacNicol, or even as plain Rob, 


roman- 


was an active, stout-sinewed, black-eyed lad of 
seventeen, whose ouly mark of chieftainship, ap- 
parently, was that, unlike his brothers, he wore | 
shoes and stockings; these three relatives consti- | 
tuted his allies and kinsmen; the so-called Span- 
ish main was in reality arm of the sea better 
in the Hebrides as Loch Scrone; and the 
war-galley was an old, ramshackle, battered and | 


aun 


known 


be-tarred boat belonging generally to the fishing- 
village of Erisaig, for, indeed, the boat was so old 
and so battered that nobody now seemed to claim 
any special ownership of it. | 
These tour MacNicols-——Robert, Neil, Nicol and 
Dunean be admitted, idle and 
for the most part a hand-to- | 


were, It mitist an 
graceless set, living 
curlew-like kind of lite, and | 

| 


mouth, sauphibious, 
far more given to aimless voyages in boats not be- 
longing to them than inclined to turn their hand 
to any honest 
Dut 


boy or 


labor. 
this must be said in their excuse, that no | 
lad of Erisaig could 
by any means whatsoever be brought to think of 
lian It was 
impossible to induce them toapprentice themselves 


born in the village 


becoming anything else t a fisherman. 
to any ordinary trade. | 
They old 


after the others; that 


would wait until they were enough to 


ro herrin like the was 


man's work; that was something like; that was | 


different from staying ashore and twiddling one’s | 
fingers over a pair of somebody else’s shoes, or | 
laboriously shaping a block of sandstone for | 
somebody else’s house. 

This Rob MacNicol, for example : 


for want of a greater carcer that he had constituted | 


it was only 


himself a dreaded sea-rover, a stern chieftain, ete., | 
ete. 

iis secret ambition—his great and constant and | 
farther than that. It} 
was to be of man’s estate, broad-shouldered and | 


secret ambition—went tar 


heavy-bearded; to wear huge black boots up to} 


his thighs, and a blue flannel jersey; to have a} 
peaked cap (not forgetting a brass button on each 
side of smartness); and then to come | 
along, in the afternoon, with a yellow oil-skin tied | 
up in a bundle, to the wharf where the herring 
flect lay, the admiration and the envy of all the | 
miserable creatures condemned to stay ashore. 


by way 





In the meantime—in these days of joyous idle- | 
ness, while as yet the cares and troubles which | 
this history will have to chronicle, were far away | 
from him and his, simply because they were un- | 
known—Rob MacNicol, if he could not be a fish- | 


| occasionally 
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erman, could at least be an imaginary chieftain, | were two witnesses, besides the judge, who was | wind threatened to tear the mast out of the boat. 


and in that capacity he gave his orders as one who 
knew how to make himself obeyed. | 

As soon as they had shoved the boat clear of | 
the smacks, the jib was promptly set; the big | 
lumps of stone that served for ballast were duly 
shifted; the lug-sail, as black as pitch and full of 
holes, was hoisted, and the halyards made fast; 
then the sheet was hauled in by Nicol MacNicol, 
who had been ordered to the helm; and finally 
the shaky old nondescript craft began to creep 
through the blue waters of Erisaig Bay. 

It was a lovely morning; the light breeze from 


also the jury. 
The judge and jury forthwith pronounced sen- 
tence: Nicol MacNicol to forfeit one penny to the 


fund being secretly stored up for the purchase of | 


a set of bag-pipes, or to be lowered by the shoul- 
ders until his feet should touch the ground in the 
dungeon of Eilean-na-Rona Castle. 
He was left to decide which alternative he would 
accept; and it must be said that the culprit, after 
| & minute or two’s sulking, perceived the justice of 
the sentence, and calmly said he would take the 
| dungeon. 





the land seemed steady enough; altogether, noth- 
ing could have been more auspicious for the set- 
ting out of the great chieftain and his kinsmen. 

But great as we are, we are not above fearing 
the criticism of people ashore on our method of 
handling a boat. Rob, from his proud position at 
the bow, darted an angry glance at his belms- 
Than. 

“Keep her full, will ye ?” he growled, in an un- 
“Do ye call that steering, ye gomeril ? 
Run her by Daft Sandy’s boat! It 


than a cowherd you are at the steering. 


is no better 
This Daft Sandy, who will turn up in our histo- 

by-and-by, was a half-witted old man, who 
spent his lite in fishing for flounders from a rotten 


ry 


old punt he had become possessed of. 

Ife earned a sort of living that way; and sel- 
dom went near the shore during the day except to 
beg for a herring or two for bait, when the boats 


jcame in. He got the bait, but in an ignominious 


way; for the boys, stripping the nets, generally 
saved up the “broken” herring in order to pelt 
Datt Sandy with the fragments when he came 
near. That is to say, they indulged in this amia- 
ble sport except when Rob MacNicol happened to 
be about. 

That youth had been heard to remark that the 
first he caught at this game would pay a sudden 
visit to the dead dog-fish lying beneath the clear 


waters of the harbor; and it was very well known | 


among the urchins of Erisaig that the eldest Mac- 
Nicol had very little scruple about taking the law 
into his own hand. 

When he found a bigger boy thrashing a small- 
er one, he invariably thrashed the bigger one, just 
he had 
vented for the better guidance ot his brethren and 


to keep things even, as it were; and in- 
associates a series of somewhat stringent rules and 
punishments, to which, it 
fully submitted himself. 

At the same time, he 


must be said, he cheer- 


was aware that even the 
most moral and high-principled government has | 
to assert itself with rude physical 
force; and although his hand was not particularly 
red, as might have been expected, it was uncom- 
monly hard, and a eutf from it was understood to 
produce the most startling lightning effects in the 
region of the eye. 

Well, as they were nearing Daft Sandy’s punt, 
Rob called out to him,- 

“Sandy, have ye had any luck the day ?” 

The little, bent, blear-eved old man looked up 
from his hand-lines. 

“No mich.” 

As the boat was gliding past, Rob flung a cou- 
ple of herring into the punt. 

*There’s some bait for ye.” 

“Ay; and where are ye for going, Robert ?” the 
old man said, as they passed. ‘Tak’ heed. It’s 
squally outside.” 

There wag no answer; for at this moment the 


men in the commission of a heinous crime. 

Tempted by the light and steady breeze, Nicol 
had given way to idleness, and had made fast the | 
main-sheet, it his 
ready for all emergencies. 


instead of holding in hand, 
This, and not unnaturally, on such a squally 


coast, Rob MacNicol had constituted an altogeth- 


er unforgivable offence ; and his first impulse was | 
to jump down to the stern of the boat and give | 


the helmsman, caught 
sounding whack on the side of the head. 
graver sense of justice prevailed. 
a court-martial. 

Nicol, catching the eye of his brother, hastily 
tried to undo the sheet from the pin; bat it was 
too late. The crime had been committed; there 


He summoned 


in Jlagrante delicto, 2| 
But a} 


| “Ye think I’m feared ?” he said, contemptuous- 
| ly, to Neil and Duncan, who were grinning at 
him. ‘Wha was it that gruppit the whutteruck ?* 
| And is there anything worse than whutterucks in 
that hole in the castle ?” 

“Ye'll find out, Nicol, my man,” said his cousin 
Neil. “There’s And they'll grup ye 
by the legs.” 
| “T'll save the penny anyway,” said Nicol, to 
} whom a penny was a thing of known and sub- 
| stantial value. 
| Now if any proof had been needed that Rob 

MacNicol’s stringent sailing rules were a matter 

of stern necessity, it was quickly forthcoming. 
| On this beautiful summer morning, with the sea 
| smooth and blue around them, they were sailing 
| along as pleasantly as might be. But they had 
j searcely got through the narrow channel leading 
|} from the harbor, and were just emerging into 





warlocks. 





' Loch Scrone, when a squall of wind came tearing 
along and hit the boat so that the lug-sail was al- 
most flattened on to the water. 

“Run her up! Haul in your sheet!” yelled 
Rob to the frightened steersman. 

Well it was at such a moment that the main 
sheet was free to be hauled in; for as the how was 
put up to the wind, the varying squall caught her 
on the other beam and threw her over, so that she 
shipped a bucket or two of water. 

Had the water got into the belly of the sail, the 
| weight would 
| have dragged her 
but Rob 
instantly got rid 
of this danger by 


down ; 


springing to the 
halyards, and th 
th« 
crank craft strove 
to right herself, 
bringing sail and 


moment 


|} yard rattling 
down into thi 

| boat. 

| By this time, s« 

| fierce was th 

} squall, a pretty 
heavy sea had 

| sprung up, and 


| altogether thing 
looked very ugly. 
When they al- 
lowed the jib to 
| fill,even that was 
j}enough to 
ithe boat 
fand she 
ready 


send 
over, 
had al- 
| the ballast; while, when they were forced to put 


her head to the wind, she drifted with a heavily 


| running tide, and right to leeward was a long reef 
| quick eve of the chieftain detected one of his kins- 


matchwood. 
The brothers said not a word, but 
looked at Rob, ready to obey his slightest gesture, 


younger 


and Rob stood by the mast calling out from time | 


to time to Nicol. 
Matters It was no use trying 
merely to keep her head to the wind, for she was 


grew worse. 


drifting rapidly, and the first shock on the rocks 


tom. 

On the other hand, there was no open sea-room 
to let her run away before the wind with a strain- 
jing jib. At all hazards it was necessary to fight 
her clear of that long ledge of rock, even if the 





* Anglice, seized hold of the weasel. 





a dangerous lot of water surging among | 


of rocks that would inevitably crunch her into | 


would send her and her stone ballast to the bot- | 


So Rob himself sprang down to the stern and took 
the tiller. 

“Duncan, Neil, stand by the halyards now! 
When I sing out to ye, hoist her half-mast high— 
be ready now!” 

He had his eye on the rocks all this time. On 
the highest of them was a tall iron perch, painted 
scarlet —a warning to sailors; but from that point 
long shelves and spurs ran out, the yellow surface 
of barnacles growing greener and greener as they 
went deeper into the sea. Already Rob MacNicol 
could make out some of these submarine reefs, 
even through the turbulent water. 

“Now then, boys; up with her! Quick now!” 

It was a venturesome business; but there was 
no help for it. The moment the sail was hoisted, 
a gust caught the boat and drove her over until 
her gunwale again scooped up a lot of the hissing 
water. But as she righted, staggering all the 
while, it was clear there was some good way on 
her, and Rob, having had recourse to desperate 
remedies, was determined to give her enough ot 
the wind. 

Down again went the gunwale to the hissing 
water; and the strain on the rotten sheets of the 
| old boat was so great that it was a wonder every- 


thing did not go by the board. 





But now there was a joyous hissing of foam at 
the bow; she was forging ahead; if she could 
only stand the pressure, in a minute or so she 
would be clear of the rocks. Rob still kept his 
eye on these treacherous shelves of yellow-green. 
Then he sang out,— 

“Down with her, boys!” 

The black lug-sail rattled into the boat; there 
was nothing left now but the straining jib. 

“Slack the lee jib-sheet !” 

The next minute he had put his helm gently up; 
the bow of the boat fell away from the wind; and 
presently—just as they had time to see the green 
depths of the rocks they had succeeded in weather- 

}ing—the war-galley of the great chieftain was 
spinning away down Loch Scrone, racing with the 
| racing waves, the wind tearing and hauling at her 
| bellied-out jib. 

| “Hurrah, my lads! we’ll soon be at Eilean-na- 
Rona now, eh?” Rob shouted. 

| He did not seem much put about by that nar- 

Squalls were common on this coast, 
and it was the business of one aspiring to be a 
| fisherman to take things as they came. 

“Come, set to work and bale out the boat, vou 
bare-shanks lot! How d’ye think she can sail 
with the half of Loch Scrone inside her ?”’ 

Thus admonished, the younger brothers were 
soon among the stone ballast baling out the surg- 
ing water with such rude utensils as they could 
find. But the squall was of no great duration. 

The wind moderated in force; then it woke up 
again, and brought a smart shower of rain across ; 
| then, as if by magic, the heavens suddenly cleared, 

a burst of hot sunlight fell around them, the sea 
grew intensely blue, the far hills on the other side 
of Loch Scrone began to shine green in the yellow 
light, and all that was left to tell of the squall that 
had very nearly put an end to the great chieftain 
and all his clan was a quickly running sea, now 
all sparkling in diamonds. 

The danger being thus over, Rob once more dk 
livered the tiller 
into the charge ot 
his brother Nicol, 
and went forward 
to his post of o! 
servation at the 
bow. 

About the only 
bit of the imagi 
native voyage ou 
which he had 
started that hada 
solid basis in fact 
was the existence 
of an old casth 
or rather tl 
ruins of what ha: 
once been a cast 
—on the island 
called Filean-na 
Rona; and now 
that they 
racing 
Loch Scrone, that 
small island was 
drawing 
and already they 
could make out the dark tower and ivied walls o! 
the ancient keep. 
| Far darker than the tower itself were the ley 
ends connected with this stronghold of former 
times; but for these, the brothers MacNicol, who 
had seized on the place as their own, cared little. 

It is true, they had some dread of the dungeon, 
| and none of them would have liked to visit Eilean- 
na-Rona at night; but in the daytime the ol! 
ruins formed an excellent retreat, where they coul 
play such high jinks or hold such courtly tourna- 
ments as they chose. 

They ran the boat into a little creek of the un- 
inhabited island, driving her right up on the beach 
for safety’s sake, there being no anchor. Then 
Neil carrying a small basket the while and Dun- 
can a coil of rope—they passed through a wood 
of young larches and spruce, the air smelling 
strongly of bracken and meadow-sweet after the 
rain; and finally they reached the rocky eminence 
on which stood the ruins. 


row escape. 


wel 


down 


nearer, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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There was no other way up, for tourists did not come | 
that way, and the owner of the island, who was a farm- | 
er onthe mainland, bad but little care for antiquities. 
However, the lads found no difficulty. They swarmed 
up the face of the crags like so many squirrels, and 
found themselves on a grassy plateau which had once 
formed the outer courtyard of the keep. 

Around this plateau were fragments of what in for- 
mer days had been a massive wall, but most of the 
crumbling masonry was hidden under ivy and weeds. 
In front of them, again, rose the great tower with its 
arched and gloomy entrance, and its one or two small 
windows, in the clefts of which bunches of wallflower 
were growing. 

The only sign of life about the old castle, or the unin- 
habited island, was given by two or three jackdaws that 
wheeled about overhead, and cawed harshly in resent- 
ment of this intrusion. 

The great chieftain Robert of the Red Hand, having 
now assembled his kinsmen and allies in the ancient 
halls of Eilean-na-Rona, proceeded to speak as follows: 

“Nicol, my man, ye have been tried and convicted.” 

“IT ken that,’’ was Nicol’s philosophical reply. 

“Ye had no business to make fast the sheet of the 
lug-sail; ye might have drooned the lot of us.” 

Nicol nodded. He had sinned, and was prepared to 
suffer. 

“Have ye ought to say ag@inst your being lowered 
into the dungeon?” 

“I have not. Do you think I’m feared?” said Nicol, 
scornfully. 

“Ye will not pay the penny?” 


” 


“Deil a penny will I pay! 





“Nicol,” said his cousin Neil, with some touch of 
compassion—for indeed he knew that the dungeon was 
ayruesome place—*Nicol, maybe you have not got a 
penny ?” 

“Well, L have not,” said Nicol. 

“Will I lend ye one?” 

“What would be the use of that?” said Nicol; ‘I 
would have to pay it back. Do you think I’m feared? 
I tell you T am not feared.” 

So there was nothing for it but to get the rope and 
pass it under Nicol’s arms, fastening it securely at his 
back. ‘Thus bound, the culprit was marched through 
the arehway of the old tower into an apartment that 
wus but feebly lit by the reflected glare coming from 
without. 

The other boys, as wellas Nicol, walked very care. 
fully over the dank-smelling earth, until they came to 
what seemed to be a large hole dug out of the ground, 
and black as midnight. This was the dungeon into 
which Nicol was to be lowered, that he might expiate 
his offence before the high revels began. 

(To be continued.) 
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By Winthrop T. Sprague. 
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Up the Missouri. avage Neighbors. 

We bought tickets for St. Louis, fancying that upon 
our arrival there we should be fairly in the West, and 
that we should have no difficulty in getting into almost 
any kind of business. 

But at St. Louis our discouragements began. We 
kuew nobody in all that great hurrying city, nor did 
any one know or seem to care for us. From cleven to 
thirteen dollars apiece was all the money we had, after 
the expenses of the journey out. 

Luckily we understood how to economize. While 
Rob and I were applying for clerkships at the stores, 
Newt looked up a little attic room at a Seventh Street 
boarding-house, which he secured at a dollar per week, 
and where we lived for a time, buying our food at a 
bakery near by. 

Our high hopes sank very fast. 
in St. Louis. All our applications for situations met 
with rebuffs. By the fifth day we were very much dis- 
heartened, but the same day we found an “Employment 
Office,” which revived our hopes. All kinds of situa- 
tions were freely promised to those who would “regis- 
ter” at this “bureau” and pay the “fee.” 

The fee was fourdollars. ‘The manager, a red-haired, 
middle-aged individual with gold-bowed spectacles, at 
once spoke of six schools to teach, which we could 
have our choice of—by registering. 

We made many inquiries, shrewd ones we thought, 
and at length registered, and were told to call the next 
morning. 

Next morning there was another man in the office, 
and we were told to call the following day. In fact, as 
often as we called afterwards, we were asked to “call 
to-morrow.” The whole thing was a bare-faced swin- 
dle; a fact it cost us twelve dollars to ascertain. 

Newt now began to canvass the city for a ‘History 
of the Navy,” and stuck to it for nearly a week. Dur- 
ing that time, he sold three books. I think it was eighty 
cents which he made on each book. 

Rob and I, meanwhile, made trips out to Collinsville, 
Caseyville and Bellville, across the river in Illinois, in 
search of farm-work, or any other kind we might 
find. 

The only job we found was a chance to split ‘“rills” 

fence rails) from hickory, at a dollar fifty cents per 
cord; that is, a pile of rails fifteen feet long, four feet 
wide and four feet high. The rails had to be split from 
tree-trunks fifteen feet in length. 

While Newt was canvassing, Rob and I tried rail- 
splitting. We bought two axes and two iron wedges 
and attacked the hickory with great spirit. This, I 
may add, was our first acquaintance with hickory. 

The belt of timber where we worked was on a hill- 
side, the trees being tangled and fairly woven together 
with wild grape-vines. We had to fell the hickories; 
and it was almost impossible to get a tree down for the 
vines. But the felling and cutting up were as nothing 
to the splitting! 

tob and I worked four days, and managed to put up 
three cords of rills. At the end of that time, we gave 
it up and went back to the city; and the man refused 
to pay us because we had split less than ten cords. 

Next morning Rob went down to where the river 
steamboats were moored, inquiring for work, for we 
were fast getting to the end of our money. On one 
boat which he boarded, the mate roughly ordered him 
ashore, for they had steam up and were soon to start 
to go up the river. But the captain, passing at the mo- 

ment, stopped and asked Rob what he wanted, 





Tt was “hard times” 








“Work,” replied Rob; “the hardest job you’ve got.| ‘*Here we are, boys!” 


I'll make no bones of it.” 

“What can you do?” asked the captain. 

“T can cut wood for one thing,” Rob replied. 
just bought a new axe.” 

The captain looked at him a moment, and said, ** Well, 


“Tye 


I'll give youa job cutting wood for my boat, at a lot | dred miles into the wilderness 
I’ve got up the river a piece. Go get your axe, and be | get back, I should like to know 


quick about it.”’ | 


Upon that, Rob spoke of Newt and myself, saying he | get a good lot of wood chopped,” replied the captain. 


did not care to go unless we went. | 

“All right,” answered the captain; ‘‘go for ‘em. The 
more, the merrier. But hurry up; we shall be off now 
in half an hour.” 

Rob came running up stairs for Newt and me.** Come 
on!” he exclaimed. “I’ve a job for all three of us!” 

We wanted to hear about it; but Rob declared so ve- 
hemently that there was no time, that we threw our 
thir into our valisesand ran with him down to the 
landing. = 

The steamer was The Mandan, a not very large or 
well-appointed craft, being used for carrying freight 
rather than passengers. They were just casting off her 
lines as we came down. Rob, and after him Newt and 
I, rushed aboard, and in a very few minutes more we 
were steaming up the Mississippi, with st. Louis left 
behind. 








It was an hour or more before we got a chance to 


*T pay a dollar and a quarter acord for cutting wood 
at my lot,’? he replied, at length, when Rob again ac 
“Pil pay you that, all three of ye, for all 


| 
| 
speak with the captain about our job. | 
| 


costed him. 
you can cut.” 


| 


! touch ye.” 
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“Your wood-lot is a long ways up the river, captain,” 


Newt observed. 


he demanded, brusquely . 


thought of landing and being left by the steamer in this 
far-off, northern and lonely country. 
utes we hesitated about going ashore at all; but at 
length Newt said,—- 


pletely in Captain Firmes’ power, any way.” 


tain ashore; but with many misgivings, and such a 
sense of homesickness as I hope never to feel again. 


captain explained to us; 
the valley. 


Newt questioned. 


“Well, but I've used ye well coming up, haven’t I?” 


“Yes,” said Rob, ‘but you've taken us up fifteen hun- 
How are we ever to 








“Oh, don’t be scared! Ill take ye back—when ye 


There was something quite terrible to us in the 


For some min- 


“Come on! We are in for it, now; and we are com- 


So we got our valises and axes and followed the cap- 





“Cut wood anywheres you've a mind to here,” the 
“anywhere along the side of 
I'll pay ye a dollar and a quarter a cord for 


all ye’ll cut and &ct down here where we can load it on. 
sf 


‘ut it up four foot and slide it down to the landing.” | 
“But how are we to live here?” T asked. | 
“Oh, as to that, Pil advance ye bacon, flour and other | 

} 


stuff, and you can soon knock ye up a shanty, or make 
a ‘root-out’ in the side of the bluff.” 


“But what sort of a country is this, Captain Firmes?” 


“How about the Indians?” 


“Oh, the Indians are all at peace, now. They won't 





Pe 


“How far is it to this ‘lot’ 
of yours?” Newt asked. 

“Oh well, it’s up the river 
a piece,” said Captain Firme 
(for thus the mate addressed 
But Til let ye 
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him). “I can’t say exactly how far. 
know when we get thar.”’ 

Meantime we came to the mouth of the Missouri 
River, and The Mandan entered that, instead of contin- 
uing up the Mississippi. ‘The steamer burned wood in 
her furnaces, and her lower deck looked as if she were 
used for carrying wood in bulk; in short, as if she was 
what is called a wood boat. 

From the manner in which the captain spoke, we 
concluded that his lot was at no great distance up the 
river. All that forenoon we were expecting to come to 
it. But still we steamed on past town after town, fol- 
lowing the rapid, muddy stream round bend after bend, 
beneath high bluffs on one side, with wide flats on the 
other. 

At length we went to the captain and asked if we 
should not soon reach the place. 

“Oh, not yet,” he said. 
there. But don’t you be scared,” he added. ‘I shan’t 
charge ye anything for your passage up, nor for your 
grub while you are on the boat. Pitch in and eat all 
ye want and enjoy y ves. Have a good time. Till 
tell ye when we get thar.” 

On the strength of this assurance we determined to 
lie back and say nothing more about it; we thought we 
could stand that arrangement if he could, but still there 
was something about this bargain which we did not 
quite understand or like 
questions, however. 

Well, not to prolong this part of our story, The Man- 
dan steamed on up the Missouri for fourteen days. It 
seemed as if that river had no end. 
| passed the last of the settlements, save at intervals a 
| fort and what looked like Jndian villages. For the last 
| four days we had met but two steamers. 
| as we learned on board, was taking up stores for the 
| forts and for the Indian trading-posts. And still not a 
word of coming to the captain’s wood-lot! 









We did not ask any more 





We had long since 


We had all sorts of doubts and conjectures as to what 
Captain Firmes meant by taking us such an enormous 
distance. We even had thoughts of slipping off at 
some of the landings; but to land insuch a remote wil- 
derness was a desperate venture. 

At last, on the morning of the fifteenth day, The Man- 
dan hauled into a creek on the right, and went up it to 
take on wood at a little jetty of posts and planks on the 
north side. 

The creek came down a wooded valley, through 
the bluffs. There were ten or fifteen cords of wood 
piled up at the landing, and the deck-hands were soon 
busy wheeling it aboard. On both sides of the narrow 
creek there was a dense growth of tall cottonwood, ash 
and sycamore. 

We stood watching the hands piling the wood 
aboard, when the captain came up to us, saying,— 





“T'll tell ye when we get | 


The Mandan, | 




















And off he 


a stock of 


went to order the cook to get out 


charged enormous prices when setUlement day 
Along with these they brought ashore for us a 
kettle, fry-pan and a few other articles to enable us to 
cook and eat our meals; and within less than an hour 
we found ourselves alone there on the jetty, and The 
Mandan steaming off up the river. 

We were alone, far up the Missouri, in northern Da 
kota; though where we were, we had very little idea. 

As for Capt. Firmes and his bargain with us, the 
facts were these, as I now suppose. 


came. 


He wanted cheap 
wood for his boat, on the upper course of the river 
where it was then difficult to get wood chopped, and he 
used some deception to get us up there. Tle owned no 
*wood-lot;’ he got all his wood off the Government 
land, wherever he could get it most handily. 

It would have been hard to find three more despond- 
ent, homesick youngsters in the whole West, Limagine, 
than were we, as we stood and looked about us. 

“Well, we are here,” Newt remarked at length; ‘and 
T suppose the first thing to do is to build a shed tosleep 
in and get into when it rains.” 


The Mandan’s deck-hands had worked here before. | 


There were several old axes, mauls, a grindstone and 
wood-horses lying around. We fell to work, and by 
three o’clock that afternoon had built a small log 
shanty, for the roof of which we used, temporarily, the 
planks of the jetty. 

Into this we rolled our barrel of flour and other 
stores; and for a “bunk” we brought down pine boughs 
from a thicket a few hundred yards up the creek. Rob 
then kindled a camp-fire beside a stump, just outside, 
and we tried to prepare a supper. 

The tire made the place seem a little more cheery; 
but never, were I to live a hundred years, shall [ forget 
the desolate sense of loneliness and remoteness which 
brooded over us there in our solitude. 

The next day we made our first acquaintance with 
cottonwood. It cut easily ana did not split very hard. 
We concluded that we couid cut a cord of cottonwood 
and ash apiece, per day, and follow it. 

Twice in the course of the next fortnight we had 
seen canoes with Indians pass down the river. These 
either did not notice us, or did not care to land. But 
the evening after Newt’s adventure with the panther, 
two canoes with ten or cleven savages came paddling 
down past the mouth of the creck. 

It was very still and we had just kindled our evening 
camp-fire to get supper. 
the Indians saw it. 
and began to shout. 

We could not tell what they said, or what they 
meant; but a minute after they turned their canoes 
into the creek and commenced to paddle swiftly towards 
us, shouting and whooping uproariously. 

Rob turned as white as a sheet; and I am free to say 
that I more than half-cxpected to be scalped. 

“They mean mischief!” Newt exclaimed. 

We did not stop to see what they meant. Snatching 
up our axes, we hurried through the timber, up the 
creek. We ran at least two miles, and then got into a 
pine thicket on the other side of the creek, where we 
lay all night, in great suspense. 

But in the morning, hearing nothing of the Indians, 
we very slowly and cautiously crept back to our camp, 


It burned up brightly, and 
They at once stopped paddling 


provisions for us, for which he 
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The redskins had gone; but they had taken all our 
bacon and our three tin plates. They may have meant 
us no harm; but they had shown themselves bad neigh- 
bors, at least. 





Next day we had a much more singular visitant. 
= — 
For the Companion. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 

Somewhat more than a dozen miles on the north side 
of Paris, lies the village of Napoleon Saint Leu. Orig- 
inally its name was merely Saint Leu; but the First 
Napoleon, when he became Emperor, gave it his own 
name, and chose its church as the burial-place of his 
family. 

In the vault under the great marble monument, en 
circled by the golden bees, rest the remains of that ob 
secure Corsican, the great Emperor’s father; of Napo 
ivon’s brothers Charles and Joseph; and of two boys, 
the children of Louis Bonaparte, once King of Holland, 
and his wife, the beautiful Hortense Beauharnais. 

In the chateau of Napoleon Saint) Leu, adjoining 
the village, Hortense dwelt, separated from her husband 
in that spring of 1814, when Bliicher and Schwartzen- 


| berg, pressing westward from the Rhine, carried the 


height of Montmartre, and seut Napoleon I. away into 
his short-lived banishment on the island of Elba, 
Two Boys. 

Ilortense was at this time no warm adherent of the 
great Emperor, and she was visited in her retirement 
at Saint Leu by many of the leaders of the invading 
hosts. ‘To ‘Saint Leu came old “Marshal Vorwiirts,” 
and oftener, the Russian diplomat Pozzo di Borgo, the 
iron hand in the silk glove. 

Thither came, too, a stripling yet in his teens, a fair 
haired young Prussian Prince, who was making the 
campaign under Bliicher. An acquaintance, such as a 
lad often forms with a boy, grew up between this slim 
stripling and the pale, dreamy-eyed son of Queen Lor 
tense. The lad was he who is now the German Em 
peror; the boy lived to be the Emperor of the French, 
and to die in exile at Chisclhurst. 

These two first met here under the beech-trees of 
Saint Leu; they met again when Wilhelm was Na 
poleon’s guest in the Zui/eries during the Paris 
bition of 18673 they met for the 


Exhi 
last time on the mor 
row of Sedan, when Wilhelm was the conqueror, and 
when Napoleon was a broken man, waiting with his 
handkerchief at his eyes to learn his destination as a 
prisoner of war. 

The whirligig of time truly works strange wonders. 
In 1848, the Berliners banished Wilhelm because of the 
stronghandedness with which, as Commander-in-Chief, 
under his brother Frederick William, better known as 
“Clicquot,” he repressed disturbances that threatened 
the throne. 

In 1866, when the armies of Bohemia made their tri 
umphal entry into Berlin after the “Seven weeks’ war,” 
the Berliners roared themselves hoarse in cheering the 
man whom they expatriated eighteen years before. 

He had a yet warmer ovation ai the close of the Fran 
co-Prussian War in 1871; all Berlin burned with wrath 
and glowed with sympathy when Nobiling shot the 

aged monarch; and now Wilhelm is assuredly the sov- 
j ereign, most beloved by his subjects of all the kings 
of the earth. 

The Emperor. 

He is the simplest-living of monarchs. He resides, 
not in that pile, the great “White 

Castle” of Berlin, but in a smaller and comparatively 
| homely palace at the foot of Unter den Linden. There 
lis a corner window of that building, just facing the 
statue of Frederick the Great, at which every Berliner 
Was wontto glance as he passed, for Wilhelm used to 
| stand at it for hours, looking out on his people and re- 
| turning their salutations. 


huge ungainly 





Since Nobiling’s attempt, this is all over, and many 
another simple, homely custom of his Majesty besides. 
Ile might have been met any afternoon, walking up the 


Linden with firm, soldierly step, accompanied by a sin- 
| gle aide-de-camp, or strolling in the alleys of the Thier 





Garten, always willing to be addressed by any one who 
desired to speak to him, and often stopping an old sol- 
| dier and having a gossip with him about his campaigns. 
| But those cheerful informal promenades are all over 


| 
| 
| 





now, since the two attempts on the Emperor's life; and 


precaution even exiles him from that favorite window, 
| which is historical, because from it the Emperor spoke 
to his people on the eve of his departure for the won- 
derful campaign of 1870—1. 

Kaiser Wilhelm has the reputation of being a some- 
what cholerie man, and his physiognomy, although 
good-humored, is certainly that of a man who might 
lose his temper on scant provocation. But he exercised 
admirable self-restraint throughout the irritating bad- 
gering to which he was subjected at Ems by Benedetti, 
the French ambassador, who strove hard to be insulted 
by His Majesty, with intent that the French ardor for 
war might be fanned by the slight. 

It was widh real kingly dignity that Wilhelm finally 
turned to his aide-de-camp and said, “Count Lebndorf, , 
lave the goodness to inform this gentleman that I have 
nothing more to say to him!” 





| The Emperor a Soldier, 

| Soldiering is what he mainly lives for. I do not mean 
war, which he hates, but the details of maintaining an 
| army in discipline and efficiency. The colors of all the 
| regiments garrisoning Berlin are kept in the salon of 
his palace, and he seldom passes a guard that he does 
not parade it. 

During the Franco-German war, although Moltke 
was its strategist, the Emperor was far more than a 
mere nominal commander-in-chief. There is no doubt 
that on the day of Gravelotte, he was the first to diag- 
nose that Bazaine had taken up a defensive position 
behind the Mance—the recognition of which enforced a 
radical change of the German dispositions. 

He is no politician. For the wiles and subterfuges of 
continental state-craft, he has too high a spirit, and too 
blunt a directness. Bismarck has probably had more 
trouble with him han with the enemies of Germany. 

In his frank moods, Bismarck makes no scruple of 
avowing the difficulties he has had to encounter in 
“managing” the old gentleman. 

“The war with France,” said that man of blood and 
iron to a distinguished American general when that war 
was in progress, “took its origin in the proposition as 
to the partition of Belgium which Napoleon made to 
me, when we were in Paris during the Exhibition of 
1867, 
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“I temporized with him, begged of him notto play | soon down the steps, and kissing the dowager | Republicans, and corresponds to the “Mountain” 


the mischief by broaching the subject to the king; 
and from that day, recognizing that war was in- 


| 
| 
| 


Queen Elizabeth. 
What! would the 


women of his family re 


of old times. They hold a position independent 


| of the rest of the Republican party ; sometimes 


evitable, Moltke and I set about getting Germany | him, then, as they crowded around him for his | supporting it, and as often voting against it. 


ready for it. 





We had a deal of trouble to keep | kisses, while grandchildren hung about his knees ? | 


KAISER WILHELM. 


He was brushing bis eyes with 


him. 


white hair. 

The soldier-patriarch raised his 
hand and tried to lead off a cheer, 
but his voice failed him, and the 


the old gentleman in the dark; and when the | tears rolled down his face. 


trouble about the Luxembourg fortresses arose, | 


His master, not less moved, kissed his servant 


we had harder work still to persuade him to pocket | on either cheek, and the two old soldicr-comrades 


the virtual insult, and restrain himself till all was 
in readiness.” 
His Campaign Life. 

On campaign, Wilhelm’s life was that of almost 
Spartan simplicity. The head-quarters quarter- 
master selected quarters for him on the march, 
and whether good or bad, he accepted them con- 
tentedly. The only two things he was particular 
about was to have fixed the little camp-bed he 
brought from his bed-room at Berlin, and always, 
wherever he went, to have the means and the ma- 
terial to prepare coffee. 

Others besides himself found how useful was 
that precaution; as on the night of Gravelotte, 
Which he and his staff spent in the village of Re- | 
zonville. So full of wounded was it, that the Em- 
peror was glad to sleep in his clothes on hay in a} 
barn, and in the utter absence of food, all would | 
have lain down unrefreshed, but for His Majesty’s 


cafetiere. 





| 


On campaign he travelled in a plain chariot 
with four horses ridden by postilions, and with a 
special escort of Hussars of the guard. 

In nothing did His Majesty take greater pleas- 
ure than in standing by the wayside and encour- 
aging a division as it moved by him in column of 
march. He has a way of talking to soldiers that 
they like, and that, simple as the words are, kin- | 
dle them into fervid enthusiasm. 


“Good-morning, my brave children!” was his 
regular greeting. | 

Then the colonels of regiments would point him | 
out men who had distinguished themselves; and | 
he would hand them the coveted iron cross, and 
bid their comrades march on and win it also. | 


Memorable Days. 
I have often wondered what occasion Kaiser | 
Wilhelm considers the sublimest day of his life. 
Was it on that day on the hill above Sedan, when 
amid the diapason of cheering from the German 
soldiers, Count Reille rode up out of that cloud of 
fire-flecked smoke, with the white flag of truce 
fluttering behind him, and handed Wilhelm the 
letter from Napoleon, in which that vanquished | 
-monarch, “having failed to find death at the head | 
of his army,” tendered his the 


sword to con- 


queror : | 
Or was it that day when Wilhelm stood on the 
dais of the Gallerie des 
Versailles, the conqueror of France,in the gorgeous 
structure dedicated “to all the glories of France,” 
and was hailed “German Emperor” by the kings 
and princes of the wide fatherland, blended by the 
act into one united Germany ? 
Or was it on that day when 
with 


Glaces in the chateau of 


a proud father 
he rode along the serried 
ranks of the army that had foreed Paris to capit- 
ulate, drawn up there in the Bots de Boulogne in 
gallant pomp, ere it sct its columns for the gate of 
the conquered city, and so by Napoleon’s Arch of 
Triumph, down the Champs Elysées to the Place | 
Co 


his gallant son 


? ) 
ade ta 


the 


neorde, and on into the very gardens of 
Tuileries? 

A Touching Scene. 

‘To my thinking, it no sublimer day, that was a 
yet happier day, when I saw the train that brought | 
the royal warrior back from the war roll into the | 
Berlin railway station. 

At the carriage window stood the old man, as if 
in a picture frame. 


emotion, as the cheers rang in his ears, He was 


embraced. The scene was like an April day; 
sunshine and showers, tears and smiles; hearts 
mct hearts, and all state and ceremony went down 
before the gush of homely, natural affection. 
ARCHIBALD Forres. 
+e 
For the Companion. 
GRIEF, 
Look with a falth sublime 
Across thy gricfs abyss, 
And mect with fearless mind 
Thy sorrow witha kiss; 
Thou hast another time 
Borne harder grief than this, 
LYDIA M. MILLARD. 
- +e 
THE NAMES OF FRENCH PARTIES. 
In response to the query of a correspondent, an 
explanation of the various names by which the 
French political parties are known is herewith 


| given. 


The French parties are divided and named in 
two ways. They are called, on the one hand, 
Republicans, Bonapartists, Orleanists and Legiti- 
mists; and on the other, are named from the posi- 
tion in which each sits in the Chambers. 


The Republicans, of course, are those who more 


or less warmly support the existing Republican 


system. The Orleanists are those 


sentative of the Orleans family, as king. 


I:mperor. 


Divided according to the position of the seats 
| they occupy in the hall of the Chamber, the parties 
“Left 


are known as the “Right,” “Right Centre, 
Centre,” “Lett,” and “Extreme Left.” 


The “Right” is composed exclusively of Mon- 
archists of the most conservative stripe, and in- 
cludes all the Legitimists, and nearly all the Bona- 


partists. 

The “Right Centre’ 
constitutional Monarchists. 
“Right Centre” 
the more moderate and liberal Bonapartists. 

The other three appellations—‘Left Centre, 


The majority of the 


“Left,” and “Extreme Left”—are applied to dif- 


ferent groups of the Republicans; for all wh 
come within them belong to the dominant party. 

The “Left Centre” contains the most moderate 
and cautious of the Republicans; for example 
Jules Simon, Leon Say, and those statesmen whx 


have been converted from the monarchical parties 


to republicanism. 


The “Left” is the great body of out-and-out 
Republicans, and controls by a large majority in 
the new Chamber of Deputies all the other see- 
The “Left” is subdivided into 
two groups; the “Republican Left,” and the “Re- 
These two groups, however, 


tions put together. 


publican Union.” 
are now acting in cordial alliance. 


Jules Ferry, the present Prime Minister, is the 
head of the “Republican Left” party, to which his 
The 
chief of the “Republican Union” is Gambetta, the 
most powerful of French statesmen, and the com- 
| ing Prime Minister. The “Republican Union” has 

a larger number of deputies than any other single 
His face was twitching with | party division. 
The “Extreme Left” is composed of the radical 


colleagues also for the most part belong. 


the back of his hand, as he strug- 
gled throvgh the women-folk before 
In his path stood the white 
figure of old Marshalvon Wrangel, 
arclic of the evil day of Jena; a 
relic, too, of Waterloo, the rays of 
the setting sun falling on his snow- 


liberal Mon- 
archists who favor the Count of Paris, the repre- 
The 
Bonapartists plead for a restoration of the Na- 
poleonic Empire, with young Prince Victor as 
The Legitimists are the partisans of 
the elder Bourbon branch, represented by the 
| Count of Chambord. 


consists of the liberal or | 


are the Orleanists ; it also includes 


Beyond even the “Extreme Left” is another 
} small group, called “Intransigeants,” or “Irrecon- 
| cilables.” These are the violent fanatics of the 
| Chamber, for the most part outspoken Commun- 
ists and Jacobins. Their most popular leader is 
the editor Rochefort. 

The names derived from the positions of the 
| seats are less used now than they were two or 

three years ago. Most Frenchmen simply call the 
parties the ‘““Monarchists” and the “Republicans.” 
| The Monarchists are also sometimes called ‘“Cler- 
icals,” on account of their devotion to the priest- 
| hood and the church. 
| ‘The Monarchists are in so very feeble a minor- 
ity—counting less than one hundred in a body 
comprising five hundred and fifty deputies—that 
| they have to a large degree laid aside their special 
dynastic projects, and act together as an opposi- 
tion to the triumphant Republicans. 
| We hear almost nothing, nowadays, of the 
Counts of Chambord and Paris, and Prince Vic- 
tor; and the time scems indeed remote when any 
scheme for restoring a monarchy of any sort in 
France is likely to be formed with the faintest 
prospect of success. 

Only fatal divisions and discord between the 
Republicans can revive the hopes of the monarchi- 
cal factions, and give them the chance for which, 
with such patience as they can summon, they are 
waiting and watching. 


+> 


For the Companion, 
WHITE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
White as a virtue hardly-won, 
And pungent with the chill of pain, 


Thou dost forego the summer sun, 
And smilest in the autumn rain. 





O heart of mine, when days are drear, 
Too drear for human hopes to bloom, 
Be like this flower that shineth here, 
So pure and fragrant in the gloom. 
M. F. Butts. 


«o> 
STOCK “CORNERS.” 


About the middle of September last there was a 
great “corner” in the common stock of the Han- 
nibal and St. Joseph Railroad Company. In or- 
der to explain to those who do not understand the 
methods of stock speculation what acorner is, we 
will give briefly the history of this stock. 

There are about ninety-two thousand shares of 
the common stock of what is known as the “St. 
Joe road.” No dividend has been earned upon it 
for many years. At the beginning of 1879, the 
shares were selling for less than fourteen per cent. 
At one time in 1879, they rose to forty-two per 
cent. During 1880, they never rose but once above 
fifty per cent. 

A fresh advance has taken place this year, stead- 
ily maintained each month, until in August the 
stock touched ninety-eight dollars a share. Mean- 
while the actual value of the road and of the stock 
had notincreased, for the earnings of the road up to 
the middle of August were actually less by one 
hundred thousand dollars, than they were in the 
corresponding time in 1880. 

The advance, therefore, was based upon specu- 
lation only. Those who were interested in ad- 
vancing the price—the “bulls,” as they are called 
in stock speculators’ parlance—bought all that was 
offered. But at the same time the “bears,” who 
did not believe in its value, and felt certain that it 
would decline, were actively “selling short.” 

A person who sells “short” merely sells what 
he has not. He borrows stock to deliver to the 
person who buys from him; and trusts to the fu- 
ture for such a decline in the price as will enable 
him to buy stock for less than the price at which 
he sold, and return what he has borrowed ata 
protit. Such buying is called “covering short 
sales.” 

3ut in this case the “shorts” were induced to sell 
too much. The “bull party” owned the most of 
the stock, and what they did not own was not for 
}sale. The shorts were belicved to have borrowed 
}and sold about forty thousand shares, or almost 
one-balf of the entire amount of the stock. And 
what was worse, the stock had been borrowed of 
the very men who owned the most of it. 

When the plans of the bulls were complete, 
they began to call upon the shorts to return what 
they had borrowed. The shorts went into the 
market to buy, and found the bulls bidding against 
them. The price was run up one afternoon from 
about ninety-five to one hundred and thirty-five. 
The next day it was put up to two hundred dollars 
a share. 

Thus the shorts were cornered. They had agreed 
to deliver stock which they could get only at an ex- 
orbitant price, and not much at any price. They 
were completely at the mercy of the bulls. Some 
of them saw their dilemma and made such settle- 
ments as they could at once. 

Others threatened and even began legal proceed- 
ings, that the courts might protect them from the 
consequences of their own folly. But in the end 
all the shorts settled their accounts, some of them 
having been forced to draw their checks for fabu- 
lous amounts. 

This was one of the most remarkable corners 
ever engineered in Wall Street. It was also one 
of the most disgraceful, the proceedings on both 
sides being charactcrized by falsehood, intrigue 
and heartlessness. About the same time, there 
was a grain corner in Chicago. There was also a 
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| their homes. 


cotton corner in Liverpool that gave the chief cor- 
nerer a profit of probably two million dollars. . 

It is such gambling speculations as these that 
justly give a bad name to Wall Street. There is 
as much reason and as little evil in trading legiti- 
mately in stocks, as there is buying and selling 
flour or shoes. But when people arc liable to be 
caught in traps, if they buy or sell upon their 
judgment, the case is very different. 

The people who are injured by fluctuations in 
price caused wholly by influences outside of the 
value of the thing dealt in, have a grievance. The 
outside public has a greater cause of complaint. 
All markets are demoralized by such transactions. 
The tone of public morality is lowered. And 
worst cf all, the offence goes unpunished. 

The men who work all this evil protit by it, and 
fill their capacious pockets with the spoils, which 
no law can take away from them; and this re- 
ward of their rapacity enables them to make larger 
the plunder they are to obtain from their next 
thievish “‘operation.” 

+@> 


“A LITTLE FAST.” 

A murder trial which is now in progress gives us a 
view of the habits and temptations of the lower middle 
classes of this country. 

A pretty young girl, the child of respectable parents, 
was found murdered. The young man with whom she 
had been most intimate is put on trial charged with 
the crime. Itis proved that she had been in the habit 
of driving alone with him, of going with him to the 
theatres and public gardens at all hours, and of remain- 
ing out all night at places of amusement. 

Yet witnesses testified in the trial that she was con- 
sidered by her own class to be a virtuous girl, simply 
fond of fun, and a “littie fast.”° Her mother, even, 
seems to have entered but a feeble protest against her 
absence from home all night. 

Hardly a week passes in which the daily papers do 
not give accounts of young girls who are missing from 
They usually are found by their friends 


|or parents, sometimes rescued morally unharmed in 


distant cities to which they have wandered witha vague 
longing for adventure. 
too late. 


But as a rule, the rescue comes 
The adventure has ended in death, like this 
for which the young man is on trial to-day, or in 
ruin far worse than death. 

In our country towns, too, cases of immorality fre- 
quently occur that never find their way into the papers. 
There is an outbreak of despair in some quict farm- 
house, a fury of scandal in the neighborhood, a young 
man is disgraced and sent away to begin, perhaps, his 
life over again elsewhere. But a girl, more innocent 
than he, remains behind. She is the victim. Contrition 
and despair avail nothing for her. Her life is ruined. 

We would not allude to this subject did we not know 
that the Companion enters thousands of homes of the 
very class in which these tragedies most frequently oc 
eur. That they do occur is in part due to the circula 
tion of foul, exciting novels, and low story-papers, among 
these boys and girls. 

The principal cause, however, lies deeper than this. 
It springs from the neglect of parents to interest them 
selves in the amusement of their children. Such par 
ents clothe, feed and provide their children with work, 
but they give little thought or attention to their read 
ing or their recreations. 

In their leisure hours, when they are most open to 
temptation, the young people are turned loose together. 
Drives, walks, dances and kissing-plays kept up half 
the night, are the recreations of these untrained young 
people who are totally unguarded by their parents. If 
itis no discredit in the eyes of parents or neighbors 
for a girl to be loud, fond of beaux and ‘a little fast,” 
who is to blame if ruin follows? 

+@> — 
GARIBALDI’S BOYS. 

Garibaldi has always been exceedingly simple and 
frugal in his habits. Never a rich man, and often a 
very poor one, he has not been ashamed to practise the 
most rigid economy. He has been known to break a 
cigar in two, light one half and return the other to his 
cigar-case to serve upon a future occasion. To the 
frienc who relates this story, however, he presented a 
whole cigar. 

Proud and thrifty as he is, it was a severe blow to 
him to be obliged to apply to the King for a pension, 
fairly as he had earned the right to one. Not his own 
necessities, but the debts of his son Ricciotti, forced 
him to take the step. 

Riecciotti, whom some foolish people have called the 
gentleman of the family, is a son of whom many fa 
thers would be proud; handsome, generous, of pleas 
ing address, and notably courageous. 

It was he who captured the only German standard 
which fell into the hands of the French during the 
Franco-Prussian War, and who afterwards wrote a 
graceful letter to the Prussian commander making light 
of the exploit. But he is fond of pleasure and society, 
careless in regard to money matters, and lacks his fa 
ther’s solid republican virtues of frugality and simplic 
ity. 

For this lack nothing can wholly atone in the eyes o! 
the wise old general; and fond as he is of the brilliant 
and popular Ricciotti, he bestows his deepest confidence 
and affection upon his quicter but more trustworthy 
son, Menotti, who is unknown to the world, but who 
never in his life contracted a debt which he could not 
pay. 

ee 

ONE OF THE YORKTOWN HEROES. 

Among those of the besiegers of Yorktown whose 
names deserve “honorable mention” is the Prussian 
general, Baron Steuben. He was one of Washington's 
three-division commanders, and to him was entrusted 
the mining of the trenches and the other siege opera- 
tions. 

“Mad Anthony” Wayne served under him. Onc 
night as the two generals were superintending the con- 
struction of the second parallel, a shell fell near them. 
Steuben threw himself into the trench, and Wayne, fol- 
lowing, fell upon him. 

“Ah, ha, Wayne!” laughed Steuben, “you cover 
your general’s retreat in the best manner possible.” 

The baron had been a favorite general of the great 





Frederick, and the intimate associate of princes and no- 
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blemen. 


ence to those who had enlisted his sympathies. His 


arrival at Valley Forge was warmly welcomed by the | 


half-frozen, half-clad, discontented soldiers. 
Immediately the baron began drilling the army, ofli- 

As a drill-sergeant, he marched 

with the men, musket in hand, to show them the man- 


cers as well as men. 


ual exercise. 
himself daily in the use of the English language. 
His ignorance of it caused amusing scenes. The men 
blunder in his explanations, mixing French, German 
and broken English. The soldiers could not under- 
stand the polyglot tongue, and then the baron, losing 
his temper, would rave at them in all three languages. 
But the men loved him, for his heart was in the work 
of fitting them to cope with the well-disciplined troops 
of the British. He not only drilled the soldiers, but 
looked after their personal comfort, visiting the sick 
and sharing his last dollar with the suffering. 
In a few months his drill wrought wonders. 
man and every horse knew his place and duty. 


Every 
It was 
with the army drilled and disciplined by Steuben, that 
Washington forced Cornwallis to surrender at York- 
town. 
+> 
A WAR INCIDENT. 

The ery of “On to Richmond” awakened no enthusi- 
asm in the hearts of the “Third Ohio” one day when 
they found themselves en route as prisoners of war for 
that famous capitol. Nor were they enthusiastic when 
they halted for the night and prepared to sink sup- 
perless into dreamland. 

The Fifty-fourth Virginia regiment was encamped 
near by, and some of the men came down to have a 
look at the “Yanks.” 

“Had your coffee?” asked one, 
stretched disconsolately on the bank. 
“Not asup,” answered the other. 

“Aint you had any rations to-night?” 

“Only a crumb or two from the bottoms of our hay- 
ersacks.”” 

This was told to the boys of the 
and old Virginia hospitality showed itself at once. The 
men soon made their appearance with coffee-kettles, 
corn-bread and bacon, the best they had. In a few 
minutes the coffee was steaming, the bacon cooked, and 





of a blue-coat, 


prisoners and captors sat down together around the 
camp-fire, “like kinsmen true and brothers tried.” 
The hungry, grateful Yankees ate with a relish such as 
no one can appreciate unless he has been in a like situ- 
ation. 

No wonder there was a warm spot in every heart of 
the Third Ohio ever after for the generous Fifty-fourth. 

A fresh slide in the magic lantern gives another of 
these shifting war pictures. In the distance is Mission 
That long line of 
prisoners passing over the pontoon bridge and up the 


Ridge, which has just been stormed. 


stony mountain-road is the Fifty-fourth Virginia. A | 


soldier on duty at Kelly’s Ferry asked indifferently of 
one of the prisoners, as the regiment passed,— 

“What regiment is this?” 

“The Fifty-fourth Virginia,” was the reply. 

In an instant the loungers sprang to their feet and 
rushed tocamp. ‘The Fifty-fourth Virginia is at the 
ferry,” they shouted, as they ran in and out among the 
tents of the Third Ohio. 

The Ohio boys were quickly in motion. Boxes from 
home and all reserve stores were speedily ransacked. 


Coffee and sugar, beef and canned peaches and the 


best they had of everything were freely brought 
forth. They remembered gratefully their debt of honor, 


and paid it nobly. It was the same old scene over, 
with the shading reversed. For one night at least both 


Confederates and Yanks enjoyed again the sweet grace | 
| darted out of the fog and crossed our bow, so near that 


of hospitality that could bring a smile even to the grim 
visage of war. 





——>—_____—_ 
REAL TO THEM. 

A writer of a story which takes hold of the popular 
heart must himself be sympathetic; for it is as true in 
writing as in speaking, that he who would move others 
to tears must first weep himeelf. 

A friend met Thackeray while he was writing ‘The 
Newcomes,” one noon, just as he was coming out of his 
Seeing that the novelist’s eyes were red, as if 
he had been weeping, he asked,— 

“What's the matter, my dear fellow? 
any relative?” 

“T’ve just killed Col. Newcome,” said Thackeray, 
again wiping his eyes, ‘‘and I feel as though I had been 
burying my father.” 

Readers of that most pathetic scene in English litera- 
ture where the noble colonel, thinking himself back in 
the old school-room, answers Adsum [present] to 
Death’s call, will sympathize with Thackeray’s tears. 

Charles Dickens used to say that his characters be- 
came real persons to him while he was creating them. 
He laughed at their pranks and wept over their misfor- 
tunes. It was long before he could bring himself to 
kill “Little Paul,” in ‘“‘Dombey and Son,” though he 
knew he must. For asa critic said, who saw that such 
a boy could not be carried into manhood, “If Dickens 
don’t kill ‘Paul,’ ‘Paul’ will kill Dickens.” 

An incident associated with the dramatizing of the 
“Christmas Carol” shows the tender sympathy of the 
author. Dickens, while attending one of the rehearsals, 
noticed that the manager had brought on the stage a 
set of irons and bandages. He intended them to aid in 
making the part of Tiny Tim, the poor little cripple, 
more effective. 

“No, sir, no,” interposed Dickens, taking the mana- 
ger aside. ‘This won’t do! Remember how painful it 
would be to many of the audience having crippled chil- 
dren.” 


house. 


Have you lost 
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“DIS COURT ON A STEAMPOAT.” 

The hasty administration of criminal law in Pope’s 

day was satirized by the poet in the familiar couplet: 
“The hungry judges soon the sentence sign, 
And wretches hang, that jurymen may dine.” 

But not many years ago, the expected arrival of a 
steamboat at an Ohio town caused the most remarkable 
Judicial despatch. The Common Pleas Court was com- 
posed of a judge, who was a lawyer, and three asso- 
ciate justices, who were not lawyers, and one of whom 
was an honest but ignorant Dutchman. 

Several important criminal causes had been tried at 
the term of the court, and the prisoners were awaiting 
sentence. 


There were also a number of motions for new trials 


He left Europe to offer his military experi- | 


While drilling the men, the baron drilled | 


| tained. 
would blunder in their exercises, and Steuben would | 


Fifty-fourth, | 


THE YOUTH'’S 


} COMPANION. 





pending, and the bar sii the court’s decision on a 

dozen demurrers in civil suits which had been argued. 
On the last day of the term, the presiding judge was 

suddenly called away, and much tothe surprise of 


| counsel, anxious litigants and prisoners, the Dutchman 


satin his chair. 

“Misther Clark,” said he, after 
hitching forward of his chair, 
trial ish all overruled, 


ashort pause and a 


and the demurrers ish all sus- 
De prisoners ish all sentenced to penitentiary 
for dree years. Make de endries vorthwith, for in one 
hour dis court will pe ona steampoat.” 





Special Offer. 

To any new subscriber, who subscribes for the 
Companion in the month of November or in De- 
cember, and sends us $1.75, we will send the pa- 
per free from the time we receive the subscription 
up to January 1, 1882. 





INDIAN MOTHER’S GREETING. 

A lady correspondent of the Southern Workman, 
visiting in Dakota, who was prescut on the arrival by 
boatat Standing Rock Agency of Sitting Bull’s surren- 
dered band of one thousand two hundred Sioux, gives 
her impression of the scene, and especially of one of 
the big chiefs named “Gall.” Here follows 
glimpse of Indian sentiment: 


a rare 


I was intensely interested in watching Gall, whose 
mother, an old squaw of this agency, was standing in 
trembling expectation of welcoming her son, with all a 
mother’s — in the return of her darling. He came 
off with his clansmen first, and stood a few feet from 
| our carriage and reached out his hand to his mother. 

I shall never forget the look of pride and joy on her 
old withered face, nor the blending of weakness and 
| strength in his, as he allowed her to kiss his hand and 
| pat his robe. 
| Heisan immense man and remarkably fine-looking. 
| He stood there as if spell-bound, and I saw a large tear 
roll down his check, while an oflicer ncar me was so 
moved he uncovered his head, and turned to me, say- 
ing,— 

“T can’t witness that, it is so painfully interesting.” 

As for me, the tears were streaming from my eyes. 
Mother and son stood there silently for several minutes, 
and then raising his bonnet of eagle’s feathers and mo- 
tioning to the interpreter, he made quite a little speech, 
saying he was a friend of the Great Father, and had 
come to live at Standing Rock the rest of his life; at 
which they all nodded and grunted assent, and walked 
about shaking their hands with their friends, both 
whites and Indians. 














eee 
DELIVERED. 

Nothing short of death itself is more impressive—in 
the fact and in the memory of it—than a narrow escape 
from death. In the incident here related there was an 
added feature of impressiveness. Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, 
| pastor of the American chapel in Paris, returned 
from a visit to America in the Britannica. 
was 


The voyage 
a } erilous one, and twice at least was marked by 
special dangers. ‘To his people on the Sunday follow- 
ing his arrival home, he gavean account of these, one of 





which we copy: 


On the first Sunday out (from New York) religious 
service was being held, the ship meantime enveloped in 
a thick fog. We had risen, just after the sermon, and 
were singing : 


“Eternal Father! strong to save; 

Whose arm hath bound the restless wave. 
Who bidad’st the mighty ocean deep 

Its own appointed limits ke 
Oh! hear us when we ery to 
For those in peril on the se. 








At the very moment we were singing this refrain— 
rather offering this metrical prayer—an ocean steamship 


an orange might have been thrown upon her deck, and 
shot on again into the mists. 

The ships were going ata high rate of speed, and it 
Was a question of a ‘collision at sea,” determined by 
the twenty or thirty seconds needed to reach the track 
of the stranger. Had our ship been her own length 
ahead she must have received the blow in her side, as 
she must have given the blow had the other ship been 
as much behind. 

The consequences I care not to contemplate; but be- 
lieve me, that hymn we were singing has gained new 
meaning with some of us since then. 

“Oh! hear us when we cry to Thee 
For those in peril on the sea!” 


lai 
REGRETTED. 

One of the most satirical speeches ever delivered in 
Congress was made by Thomas Corwin of Ohio in re- 
ply to acriticism of Gen. Crary upon the military rec- 
ord of Gen. Harrison. It led John Quincy Adams to 
speak the next day of ‘‘the late Gen. Crary.” The 
speech, as the following extract from an article by a 
writer in the Louisville Courier-Journal shows, was 
regretted by the kind-hearted satirist: 





In 1840, Gen. Isaac E. Crary, a Democratic Member 
of Congress from Michigan, made a speech in which he 
| criticised the military record of Gen. Harrison. Cor- 
| win replied to it, and if I were to live a thousand years, 
[ could never forget the reply. He not only tore 
| Crary’s facts into shreds, but he kept the House in one 
continuous roar of laughter with his ridicule. 

Crary was never heard of again in politics after the 
adjournment of that Congress. A friend of mine, since 
the war, on bei ing introduced to Corwin, told him that 
he had the speech filed away at home and read it once 
a year. 

Corwin replied: “That is the only speech I ever 
made that I re gret. ad 

“I don’t see,” answered my friend, ““why you should 
regret it, for I think it is the best speech I ever read.” 

“T regret it,” said Corwin, “be -cause it killed off po- 
litically a very clever fellow.’ 

ave never seen a more genial, kind-hearted man 
than Tom Corwin. 


| 
| 
| 


—<@p—__—_—— 
RED. 

A man who makes a profession of painting red noses 
white, was kind enough to answer a reporter’s question 
as to what caused them. The worst cases, said he, are 
those of men who drink strong liquor. The liquor 
seems to have a penchant for the noses of such men, 
and to shun other parts of the body. 


But_there are other causes chargeable with making 
red noses. Club men, and ladies and gentlemen in the 
upper circles, who live luxuriously and eat rich food, 
are often afflicted with them. Poor food also causes 
them. Many young shop-girls come here with red 
noses and blotches caused by eating doughnuts, crul- 
lers, pie and confectionery. 

ou see, the poor things have neither time nor money 
to run out and get a good square meal. 
“em to eschew pie and eat oatmeal for a while, and she 
would save the expense of the mortar. “The nasty 
stuff; I hate it!” she replied, P 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPFST HAIR DRESSING. 
It kills dandruff, allays irritation, and promotes a vig- 
orous growth of the hair. 
BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. [Com, 
> 








Many people are troubled with a short, hacking 
cough who might be cured by a few doses ot Piso’s Cure 
for Consumption. [Com, 
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for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1,000 
students, 
Religious influences the best. 
gee rery low, Terms open 
ps MARSH, See, 








Jan’y 4, Apr. 4, Sept. 13, Me. 

Agents 1 Ww anted f for Life of President 

Garfield. A complete, taithful history 

from cradle to grave, by the eminent 
biographer, Col. Conwell. Booksall ready for delivery. 
An elegantly illustrated volume. Endorsed edition, Lib- 
cral terms. Agents take orders for from 20 to 50 copies 
daily. Outsellsany other book tento one. Agents never 
made money so fast. The book sells itself. Experience not 
necessary. Failure unknown. All make immense profits. 
Private e terms free, GEO, e. GEO, STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 


MUSICAL: 


KNOWLEDGE 









Prof. Rice's new system teach- 
es music correctly 40 times 
faster than ali other methods, 
accompt’sin3 hours, ete. Send 
stamp for 4 free pamphlets. 
RICE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 245 
Is inv Your Reach. | State Street, Chicago. 


AGENTS .WANTED 


TO SELL THE 


ILLUSTRATED LITTLE WOMEN, 


One of the most popular books ever put on the market. 
A handsome profit_on every copy sold. Special induce- 
ments to Ladies, Send at once for circulars and terms. 
Sold only by subscription. Reliable General Agents 
WwW anted. 2 ROBERTS BROS., 
299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


MADE TO ORDER. 
Directions for measuring, samples of 
material, styles of garments, with prices, 
sent free’ upon application by mail. Pieces 
for mending sent with each suit. 
POOLE & CO., 
= 4 & 56 Duane Street, New Y ork. 











x A NEW AND VERY SUPERIOR BOOK 


FOR SINGING CLASSES, 


THE IDEAL 


SPECIMEN COPY MAILED FOR 75 CEN" 
TRULY AN IDEAL BOOK, TRY IT. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. | 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


A permanent, practical road-vehicle 
in “daily use by thousands of riders, 
The sport is better than swimming or 
skating, and once learned is never for- 
gotten. Send 3-ct.stamp for 24-page 
catalogue with price-list and fullinfor- 


mation, 
"G CO., 





By L. O. 
EMERSON, 
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and BEST; 














THE POPE M’F 
597 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, - 
“ACCEPT OUR GRATITUD! E.” 

Dr. R. V. Prercr, Buffalo. N. Y.: Dear Sir—Your 
“Golde n Medical Discovery” has cured my boy of a 
fever-sore of two years’ standing. Please ‘accept our 
gratitude. Yours truly 

HENRY WHITING, Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 


BY MAIL. 














If you expect to make Holiday Gifts, it will pay you 
to carefully examine our 


. . 
Illustrated Premium List, 
which we sent you last week. It is unusually attractive, 
and the prices of the goods are as low, and in many cases 

much lower, than can be found elsewhere. 


MAKE YOUR SELECTIONS NOW. 


You will find in our Premium List a great variety of 
Useful Articles which are adapted to all members of 
the family. 


We Call Your Attention 


especially tothe Improv ed Ruby Magic Lantern, 
described on page 39 of the Premium List. 


MAGIC LANTERN * 
at once, and arrange a jine entertainment for 


CHRISTMAS EVENING. 


ORDER THE 


The demand for our Improved Ruby Magic Lantern 
will be so great that it may be impossible to obtain one 
late in the season. Last year hundreds of our subscri- 
bers who delayed to send in their orders carly were dis- 
appointed, as our entire supply was exhausted two weeks 
before Christmas. 

We have a large supply of Magic Lanterns now, but as 
they have been so greatly improved, and our new views 
are extra fine, we cannot promise to supply them if you 
delay until late in the season. 

The price of our Improved Ruby Magic Lan- 
tern (including 20 Views) is only $1.50 

The ents show two of the views which are for ‘the open- 
ing and closing scenes of the entertainment. We also 
give 24 admission tickets which the boys can sell to their 
friends. 

On receipt of 28 cents extra in stamps we will prepay 
the express or mail charges. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
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Pianos $125 up. 


FIELD in gr roup. 
| Nothing like it, 
50 ets. 
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J UTOGRAPH ALBUM. 


f tures, in Colors! 






Illustrated with 48 Pic~ 
100 Album Quotations, and 12 W 


sted Patterns, all for Mets. 4 page Scrap Book, s 

100 Chromo and Picture Cards, 36 cts. 36 Picture Cards, 
12 ets.a/l for Wets. 6 Autog " ah Atbums. dt-ets. 15 for 
$1. Sen Send S-centstamp. J.P. #ALLS, Lynn, Ms., Box Y. 


Printi ng Presses 


75 cents to $175. Circularsfree. Book of Type, 10 ce 1s, 
40 kinds of cards, 10 cts. Printers’ Instruction Book, 15 ets. 
JOS EPH WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


CHICAGO = CO., as 


1st South Jefferson Street, Chie 
Na Wagon sc 's, S40 r 





All Se: nae W. arranted. Speci: il terms to De ale rs. 


BEATTY'S 28GANS “2 


OR Dlustrat 


dd Catalogue FREE, 











Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 

Transfer Pictures 1Ocents. IW Scrap 
10 Pictures lo ecen 2c hristnias « ‘ards 10 cents, 

First Christn 7 Morn lcents, 12 Perforated 
Mottoes Weents. 5 Fine fx Chromos lee nis, 3 ON 
Pictures txl2, 10 cents. > Engravings ‘xl, le cents, 
3 sepa Bouque WW ax 1 cen All for 75 cents. 
Stu stake ne JN J. W-PRIZZELL » Baltimor 





e, Md, 
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P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CIN¢ INN ATI, Q. 


CARFI! EL AND FAMILY. 











A Fine Enoraving, 
GRANDMA GAR- 
Touchingly beautitul. Great success. 
Retail prices, large size, $1; small size, 
“Ladie s, Men and Youth wanted to sell its also to 
ghborhood Clubs, Get discounts and » 
Mail $1 for 2 pictures, case and terms 
wolSt., Boston, 










miums, 


H. 
Mass, 





Views illustratir ) ) Y iL. 
BITIONS, &c. G®™ A profita business for a man 
with smalleapital, Also, Lanterns tor Colleges, Sunday 
Schools and Home Amusement 116 Page illus, catalogue 
tree. McAllister, MT, Optician, 49 Nassau St.. N.Y 
AUTOMATIC 
EYE-GLASS HOLDER 
Winds up cord itself "A 





shows position of 


Plasses 








sole up. No breaking of 
3 Very handy. ae 
Opi wus. By mail, 25ets, 


Ketcham & ieRiaiaieti. 
Manufaeturers, 

t LIBERTY PLACE, 
CHILDS, TROY, OHTLO, 


N. Y. 


REV. T. P. 


Has a wonderful means of permanent cure for the preva- 
c 1 


CATARRED "Phe di 





rees from the bl 











ean be stopped, the uleers healed, and the fearful rav- 
} av made on the sysrem repaired by the use of Childs’ 
Catarrh $ secifle. Home Treatment, Canonly be obtained 
in Troy, Ohio. Vhysicians recommend it. No charge 
for consultation by mail, Valuable treatise sent tree, 
Address I tev. T. . ‘HILDS, Troy, Ohio. 
p FOR 
0 THE 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural I 
Always in position, but invisible to o 
All Conversation and even whispers he an “dis. 
tinctly. We refer to those using them. Send for 
descriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 


H. P. K. PECK & 00, 855 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN “CLUB 8p, 









athe genuine American Club Skate. The most perfect 
fastening and t west s » made. Every pair warranted, 
Prices—Blued top, 00; Nickled, $6.00; ickled and 
| Polished, $7.00 per pair. ‘The Aeme Chih, $4.00, $5.00 and 
$6.00. Barney & Berry’s “Automatic,” $5.00; All-Clamp, 
Skates mailed upon receipt of price . by mention= 
ing this paper. Deseriptive list of skates and holiday 
goods free. A. G., SPALDING & ROS, Sole Western 
Ag ents, 10s Madison St., Chicago, 








Tor Health, Comfort and 
Elegance ef Form, 
MADAM FOY’S IMPROVED 
Corset 
SKIRT SUPPORTER, 
ta IS NOT EXCELLED. 43 
Necentimprovementsadd muck 
to its already extensive populari- 
ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
> by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Manufactured only by 
FOY,HARMON &CO., 
_NEW HAVE aid CONN, 


Quickly and 
Permanently 











ASTHMA 


Dr.Stinson’s AsthmaRemedy 
is unequaled as a positive 
Alterative and Cure for 


Asthma and Dyspepsia, CU RED 


and all their attendantevils. It does not merely 
afford te a osere relief, but is a permanent cure. 
Mrs. ¥ , of Belmore, O., says of it: “Zam 
perprised at The speedy € fee! ts of your remedy. It is 
the first medicine in six years that has loosened my 
cough and made expectoration easy. I now sleep alt 
night without coughing.” If your druggist does not 
keep it, send for tre “—e and te’ po to 
I. P. HK. PECK «& €O., 
853" Broadway, New York. 























RUPTURE 


known to the public for ine past 35 y suc 
ful treatment and cure of Rupture Ww ‘itho rut A ope ration 
or hindrance from labor, may be consulted at his 
office, 251 Broadway, th Monday, Tuesday, and 1 Fe 
Boston office 43 Milk St.. Wedne ‘sday, Thursday and Fri 

day. His book, w sete er tha aphic likenesses of bad cases 
before and afte r cure, is mailed to those who send 10 cts, 















For Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness. Durability « € heapness. Unequaled, 
MORSE BROS rop’rs Canton, Mas: 














For the Companion, 


THE CLOUD. 


Lam the cloud, the form that floats on high, 

Like a thing of life, through all the azure sky, 

By day and night, in darkness and in light, 

This hour of sombre shade, the next hour bright, 
Forever changing in my form and hue, 

Or wholly vanishing from mortal view; 

A ghost, a ghoul, of a thousand varied forms; 

A phantom riding through the raging storms 

On my steed the wind, while lurid lightnings flash, 
And Nature trembles ‘neath the thunder’s crash. 





I am the cloud, a weird and wondrous thing; 
And yet such blessings to the earth I bring, 
That, should my form appear no more on high, 
Its children all would hunger, thirst and die; 
For, when they languish in the suinmer hours, 
I send, them rain, in life-reviving showers, 

Or, if neath burning skies they wilt and fade, 

I cast upon them my protecting shade; 

Ww er I’m needed most, in all the sky, 

On my steed, the wind, I thither swiftly fly. 





Tam the cloud; ina thousand varied forms 

I've roamed through ages vast of calms and storms— 
From the mighty ocean, and the rippling stream, 
From the dew that gliste ns in the morning’s beam, 
From the frost-bound regions of the Arctic —_— 
From the mists of evening, from the maiden’s tea 
From the spring that gushes, spa 2, from the earth, 
And sources yet untold, I have my birth; 

From these I daily rise and daily fall, 

And joy and blessings bring alike to all. 








Tam the cloud; beneath the azure dome, 
O’er scenes all wonderful, [boundless roam; 
Evolvedt ay from mystery range, 
‘To-morrow merged in mysteries more strange, 
Beholding now from empyrean height 
The worlds, innumerable, of life and light, 
Now darkly coursing subterraneous ways, 
Now gorgeous, glowing in the sunset’s blaze, 
Forever changed in purpose, form, and hue, 
Forever old, and still forever new. 

HinAM HOWARD BROWNE. 
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For the Companion. 
THE POWER OF HABIT. 

A well-known financier in New York, who died 
lately, was noted during life for lavish and un- 
ceasing liberality, as well as for the wisdom with 
which he gave to individuals, to charitable and 
religious purposes to every worthy 
cause, On one occasion, when a friend spoke to 
him of his generosity, he said, bluntly, 

“You mistake. IT am not generous. I am by 
nature extremely avaricious. But when I was a 
young man I had sense enough to see how mean 
and belittling such a disposition was, and I forced 
myself to give. 

“At first, | declare to you, to me 
to part with a penny, but LT persisted until the 
habit of liberality was formed. ‘There is no yoke 
like that of habit. Now I like to give.” 

It is a singular fact that preachers and moral- 
while they urge upon young people the power 


in a word, 


it was torture 


ists, 


of bad habits, say comparatively little of the 
equal force of good habits. 
Every young man has heard of the strength 


which the habit of smoking, drinking, or card- 
playing will have to drag him down, but he is apt 
to underrate the resistant power which the habit 
ot reading the Bible, of prayer, of frequenting the 
society of pure, good women, will give him. Good- 
must to him, he thinks, in sudden 
waves of emotion, of pious aspiration. He will 
go down the easy descent to ruin by steady, im- 
perceptible steps, but rise to heaven only in spas- 
modie flights. 

The truth is, that the soul, like the body, can 
be trained to the habitual exercise both of good or 
of evil. A baby, learning to walk or talk, is con- 
scious of every motion of its legs or tongue; a 
child in its first musical lessons thinks only of its 
unwilling, clumsy fingers; but an adult walks, 
speaks or plays unconsciously, automatically ; he 
has his purpose only in The body is so 
well-trained that it serves him as obediently a 
mindless machine to reach his home, to utter his 
thought, 


ness come 


view. 


as 


or to fling his emotion into music. 

The soul, in the same way, may be so educated 
during youth, in habits of truth, generosity, mod- 
esty and honesty, that any departure from these 
habits will give it, at adult age, a painful wrench. 
These good habits once acquired both help the 
man, and leave him free to seek out the highest 
truth or aspiration possible to him in lite, and to 
reach his heavenly home, 
of are rare in a 
man’s life, when he can climb like Moses to the 
mount and see God face to face; but every day— 
if he will 


Seasons religious exaltation 


he can, in a thousand little ways, make 
his own dwelling clean and pure, and bring the 
Master in to abide with him, 
4+@>- 

INFLUENCE OF SUNLIGHT. 


Byron in his dream of Darkness” draws a pict- 
ure of a sunless world: 


*Scasonless, herbless, treeless, ma unless, lifeless~ 
A lump of death—a chaos of hard e lay.” 


Sir David Brewster has justly called sunlight “the 
very life-blood of Nature.” The ancients wor- 
shipped the sun as Apollo, and made him the god 
of the healing art. They had their sunny terraces 
on the tops of their dwellings, where they could 
bask and bathe in the healthful, life-giving sun- 
shine. The pathological importance of this agent 
is admitted, theoretically, by all intelligent per- 
sons. 

The dynamic value of sunshine is emphasized 
by the Italian proverb, “Where light is not - 
mitted to £0, the doctor will have to go.’ The 
stimulus of light is indispensable to the proper 
oxygenation of human blood, and so to vigor of 
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| health, as it is to be the germinal life of the vege- | 


| table, or the development of aniinal spawn. 

The transformation of a tadpole, which Dr. 
Hammond accomplished in fifteen days in sun- 
light, would not be completed in darkness in one 
| hundred and twenty-five days. 

Various animals, from the rabbit to the cow, 
have developed tubercles, simply by depriving 
them of sunlight. 

Dr. Kane, the Arctic explorer, tells with what 
anxiety he and his ghastly company watched the 
sun’s return to bring, as he said, its ‘blessed medi- 
cine” to those pale and wasted sufferers. Cretin- 
ism, or idiocy, atrophy of the limbs, and other 
disez ases, are common where God’s healing sun- 
shine is shut out. 

The imperial surgeon of the Russian service, 
Sir James Willie, at St. Petersburg, says that there 
were three times as many cases of sickness on the 
shaded side of the military barracks as on the 
sunny side, though the air, food and discipline 
were the same. 

There can be no more unwholesome and un- 
happy mistake in self-treatment than to neglect 
out-door exercise or to live in sunless rooms. 





+@> - 
INGENIOUS. 


It is not known who first conceived the magniti- 
cent idea of connecting, by a canal, Lake Erie 
with the Atlantic Ocean. Experiments to improve 
the navigation of the Mohawk by means of small 
canals and locks had been tried years before De 
Witt Clinton built the Erie canal. The purpose, 
which was to connect Lake Ontario through the 
Mohawk with the Hudson, met with a formidable 
obstacle at Little Falls, where the river descended 
for a mile or two over a series of rapids. 





Gen. Philip Schuyler, of Revolutionary fame, 
had planned a series of locks to overcome this de- 
scent of the river. Knowing that the success of| 
the project would depend upon the favor with 
which the Dutch farmers, settled nigh the river, re- 
ceived it, he visited them. Calling a meeting ata 
tavern, he unfolded his plan. 

The old Dutchmen loved and honored Gen. 
Schuyler, for he was the head of an old Dutch 
family. They were delighted with the prospect of 
the commerce of the State sailing past their farms ; 
but they couldn’t get through their heads how 
boats could ascend Little Falls. 

The general, by means of drawings, explained 
the principle of locks. It was in vain. The solid 
Dutchmen shook their heads with a vigor which 
said,— 

“We don’t believe one word of it, general. Wa- 
ter won't run up hill, nohow, and you needn’t ask 
us to believe that it will.” 

The general retired to bed, mortified at his fail- 
ure. Turning over the topic in his mind, a happy 
thought suggested itself. He arose, lighted a can- 
dle, took a knife and a few shingles and went into 
the yard. 

Digging a miniature canal of two different lev- 
els, he connected them by a lock of shingles. Then 
he summoned the Dutchmen, who came grumb- 
ling at being aroused from their slumbers. Pour- 
ing water from a pail into the little canal, he | 
locked achip through from the lower to the up- | 
per level. | 

“Vell, vell, general! That beats everything!” 
cried the astonished Dutchmen. ‘Now we under- | 
stand, and we all goes mit you and your canal!” | 

Unconsciously the general bad stumbled upon 
the philosophy of object-teaching. 





Faraday, the most popular scientifie lecturer 
of his day, always called the eyes of the audience 
to aid him explaining a fact of science. “If 1 
drop this marble,” he would say, letting fall 
marble, “I strike a blow,” and the blow would be 
given. The experience of Gen. Schuyler suggests 
to all who would instruct, that most men see 
much quicker by the eye than they learn by the 
ar. 

4@> 
WELL TURNED. 

The Constitution of the United States has often been 
admired for its simple, clear language and its symmet- 
rical arrangement. It owes, in part, these literary vir- 
tues to the skill and taste of Gouverneur Morris, a dis- 
tinguished patriot and statesman of New York, to 
whom it was intrusted for the final revision. He wasa 
brilliant and versatile man, of an ratic 
and wealthy family, and when the war of the Revolu- 
tion broke out, threw himself soul and body into the 
cause of the colonies. Such the estimation in 
which his talents were held, that Robert Morris, the 
Financier of the Revolution, appointed him his assist- 
ant, though he was but twenty-five years of 





young aristoc 


was 


age. 





Having received a liberal education and being a brill 
iant conversationalist, he aided the cause of the Patriots 
by giving grand dinners. Distinguished foreigners 
were delighted to “place their legs under Morris’ ma 
hogany,”’ and went from his convivial parties firm friends | 
of American independence. | 

One of Morris’ whims was that the span of magnifi- 
cent gray horses, which he drove to a stylish phaecton, 
should stand unrestrained by groom or rein while he | 
mounted to his seat. | 

One day, they ran away with him and threw him out | 
with such violence as to break his The injury was 
such that the surgeons amputated the leg just below | 
the knee. ps 

Sympathy was extended from every quarter, and | 
among those who called to offer consolation was a eler- 
ical friend. As became his office, the minister dwelt | 
upon the good effeets which the loss of the leg would | 
be likely to have in elevating the moral character of | | 
Morris. 

“My good friend,” interrupted the witty sufferer, not 
relishing this sort of consolation, *‘you argue the mat- 
ter so handsomely, and point out so clearly the advan- 
tages of being without legs, that I am almost tempted 
to i. art with the other.” 

‘he brilliant young patriot’s reply recalls one made 
by ason of Erin to a persuasive salesman. 

“You take this stove, my friend,” said the salesman, 
Pn 1d word for it, you'll find it saving half your 

uel. 

“Faith, thin, I'll take two of them and save the whole 
of it,” answered Pat, carried away by the economical 
suggestion. 









leg. 
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UNFORTUNATE JEST. 
“Beauty draws us by a single hair,” 
As Pope, or some one else, has taken the poetic liberty 
to say. We are told that a “single hair” once caused a 
statesman to be defeated at a political election: 


Hannibal Hamlin failed of an election the first time 
he was a candidate for United States Senator in conse- 
quence of a practical joke he once played. 5 _ 





me 





Garf 
| 









s 
before he was a candidate he was Speaker of the Maine 


Assembly. 
tidiousness as to dress and personal appearance. His 
hair was growing thin on top, but he labored to conceal 
this by carefully plastering it down with bandolines 
and cosmetics. One day Speaker Hamlin called him to 
the desk and said, in what he intended to be a very 
funny way,— 

*Blank, old fellow, I just wanted to tell you that 
you've got one of your hairs crossed above the other on 
top. 

_ The man looked dazed for an instant, and then say- 
ing,— 











You iusult me, sir! you insult me!” retired in high | 


dudgeon. When Hamlin was a candidate for Senator 
this man was a member of the State Senate. 
friends numbered twelve, and those opposed to him 
thirteen, counting this man, who, though he belonged 
to the same party as Hamlin, steadily refused to vote 
for him, and the other man was elected. 
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For the Conipanion. 


KISSED HIS MOTHER. 


She sat on the porch in the sunshine, 
As I went down the street,— 
A woman whose hair was silver, 
But whose face was blossom-sweet, 
Making me think ofa garden, 
Where in spite of the frost and snow 
k November weather, 
ragrant lilies blow. 


Of ble 
Late, 








I heard a footstep behind me, 
And the sound of a merry laugh, 

And I knew the heart it came from 
Would be like a comforting statf 

In the time and the hour of trouble, 
Hopeful, and brave, and strong 

One of the hearts to lean on 
When we think that things go wrong. 


I turned at the click of the yate-lateh, 
An met his manly loo 
A face like his gives me ple asure, 
zike the page of a pleasant book, 
It told ofa steadfast pur pose, 
Of a brave and dar ing will, 
A face with a promise in it 
That God grant the years fulfil. 








Ile went up the pathway singing; 
saw the woman’s eyes 
Grow bright witha wordle ‘ss Welcome, 
As sunshine warms the skies 
6 ap again, sweetheart nailic r, 
He cried, and bent to kiss 
The loving face that was lifted 
For what some mothers miss. 











That boy will do to de pe nd on, 
[hold that this is truce 

From lads in love with ine ir mothers 
Our bravest heroes grev 

Earth’s grandest hearts hz ns been loving hearts, 
Since time and carth began! 

And the boy who kissed his mother 


s every incha man! EBEN E. REXFORD, 
«@ 
“NO, JAMES, NO.” 
Lord Bacon says that a wife and children “are im 


pediments to great enterprises.” But one who knew 


In that body was a gentleman of great fas- | 


Hamlin’s | 


NOV. 3, 1881. 





hat might have ouly prolonged the struggle, but 
my father ran up at the moment. I was many months 
in bed, and many more on crutches.”— Growing World. 





—<~o———— 
A DEAF AND DUMB WEDDING. 


“Merry asa marriage bell’ is a comparison hardly 
| appreciable when people are deaf—and there are wed- 
| 





dings where “the voice of the bridegroom and the voice 
of the bride” form no part of the festivity. The New 
| York Sun describes a marriage of mutes in a Catholic 
Church in Brooklyn: 


Not a word was spoken during the ceremony until 
the Latin prayers were said in closing. It is supposed 
to be the first wedding of deaf mutes solemnized in the 
sign language by a clergyman in the diocese. 

When Father Costin spelled out with his fingers the 
words, ‘*Wilt thou take Lizzie Wells, here present, for 
thy lawful wife according to the rite of our holy moth- 
er, the Church?” Mr. Pownal shut the first three fingers 
of his right hand, and extended it before him with the 

| thumb and little finger held out straight. 

The position of his thumb and fingers represented 
the letter Y, but the motion of the hand increased the 
significance to **Yes,” —— in his case took the place 
of the ritual words, “I wil 

Then the same ptt ng was put to the bride, 
gracefully replied in the same way, and 
time bowed her head in assent. 

Next Father Costin began to signify the words, “TI, 
William 8. Pownall, take thee, Lizzie Wells, for my 
lawful wife, to have and to hold from this day forward, 
for better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness 
and in health, till death do us part.” 

He expected that the groom would repeat them after 
him, clause by clause; but the groom, who evidently 
knew the passage by heart and who is very dexterous 
in the use of the sign language, took the words out of 
Father Costin’s mouth, if the expression may be al- 
lowed, and completed the declaration. 

When it came to the bride's turn to make the corre- 
sponding declaration, she also rattled it off ahead of the 

riest with similar fluency. Father Costin said in si- 
ence, “I unite you in matrimony in the name of the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost.” 

The ring having been blessed, the groom received it, 
and holding it in his left hand, said with his right, 
“With this ring I thee wed, and I plight unto thee my 
troth.” Then with his right hand he put the ring on 
the bridal finger. 





who 
at the same 
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WOULD BE A MOTHER. 

A dog who, in order to gratify her maternal instinct, 
kidnapped two kittens from pussy, is described by a 
writer in “One 
morning we heard our doggie crying, and found her 


| 
| Chambers’s Journal, who says that, 
| 

. ‘ 
| moaning over three dead puppies. 


Her piteous efforts 
to lick them into life, her distress and sorrowful cries, 
touched our hearts, and it took the bravest among us 

| to remove them from their poor mother, and to bury 

| them out of her sight. 
| of my story: 


Now comes the strangest part 


more about family cares than the philosopher—Lord | 


Erskine, the great advocate—said he would have failed 
in his first address to a jury, had he not felt his wife 
and children tugging at his gown, and asking for bread. 
That speech brought him a score of cases and made 
him. 


Nota few great men have had occasion, as they re- 
viewed their lives and saw the causes of their successe 
to say with Solomon, “House and riches are the inh« ri. 
tance of fathers; but a prudent wife is from the Lord,’ 

One of the wisest and most judicious acts of General 
jeld was done when he married Lucretia Rudolph. | 
ie proved herself not only a companion but an able 
issistant, aiding him in his studies and in the prepara- 
tion of his speeches. 

Major Bundy tells an anecdote which illustrates the 
influence which Mrs. Garficld had over her husband, 
even when he was justly angered by an unprovoked 
insult. The major says: 

“When I was staying at Mentor about a ye 
Mr. Garfield drove out on Fourth of July after 
taking along his wife, myself and Mrs. Rockwell. 
Gartield had a large country carriage, built strong. 














Pr ALO, 





He 


drove a pair of young horses only broken a few wee ks | 


before, nervous and all but dangerous. 
“Two fellows, driving a buggy with a pretty good 


horse, evidently knowing who he was, began to annoy | 


him. 

** Although the road was wide enough for half-a-dozen 
teams to pass, those fellows would get directly before 
riiage and come nearly to a walk, and keep us 
for a mile or two, till Mr. Garfield would try to 
and then they would speed their horses and have 
» the wild young animals the general drove fairly 
standing up in the air. 

“This was repeated till it was perfectly clear they 
meant to irritate and annoy Garfield. At length I saw 
him working up. I could almost feel him losing his 
temper, and I think he could get as mad when he got 
mad at all, as any man I ever saw. 

“He bent towards me and said, ina low tone, ‘Now 
I am going to take the wheel of that buggy off.’ 

“At that instant Mrs. Garfield leaned forward and 
said, ‘No, James, no; you are not!’ 

**Yes, Lam,’ said Mr. Garfield. 

** James, you are not going to do it!’ 

“Ina minute he restrained himself, as if under her 
tone, and turned his horses the other way.” 










«~@> 
DANGEROUS ANTAGONIST. 

There are varieties of small game that hunters dread 
more than larger animals. The ratel, or African wea- 
sel, is a troublesome antagonist, and sportsmen who 
meet it anywhere (in the Cape of Good Hope region) 
berth. An Englishman tells his 
own sore expericnce with the sly little brute. He says, 
*Lonce killed a ratel; it's many years ago, but I have 
never recovered full use of my feet, caused by that en- 
counter, 


usually give it a wide 


“My father was with me, but in returning home he 
staid to chat with a friend. Isaw the ratel creeping 


round an ant-hill. 


He cantered off, not very 
I fired at him at 


an easy range. 


fast, and 


“The brute turned heels over head, just as they do for | 


hours at a time when they 
seen els in a cage, you 
their pe rformance. 

“He came back. 
no knife. It was awkward. The creature paused once, 
us if in pain, but never took his eyes off me. 

“I did not think of running, but clubbed my gun and 
stood prepared to meet aspring. It was the oddest 
chance that no one had ever told me how the ratel 
fights. 
didn’t. 

“To wait thus, expecting a leap breast-high, is to 
give him exactly the chance he wants. Hesitating not 
n second, the beast glided swiftly in and seized my 
feet. 

“I struck him with the butt-end of my gun, kicked 
at him, shouted my loudest; but he gnawed with the 
pertinacity of a bulldog. At every blow his teeth 
closed like a vise. 

“T seized his long tail, wrenched and twisted it, but | 
the ratel will not quit hold if he be cut in pieces. 

“The struggle did not last even one moment, but the 
muscles of my instep were cut through, and I stumbled 
back—not full length, but against the ant-hill. 

“That saved my life probably. ‘The brute let go, as 
it does when its victim drops, to spring upon his throat, | 
and rip his stomach with its hind claws. ButI lifted 


are ing; if you have 
ye been amused at 


But it was no fun this time. 












myself upon my elbows, and lay across the summit of 


the mound. 


I had no seeond barrel to shoot, and | 


Almost every boy in the veldt knows it, but I | 


Our little gray cat was in the pride of maternity, 
bringing up two kittens. We suppose that Rollo was 
determined to have something to love and care for, and 
that she was resolved not to be outdone by a paltry lit- 
tle gray cat. 

Anyhow, in the morning there was a united cry of 
dismay from the children. I went to the dog’s abode 
in the tool-house, and found her with all the tenderness 
| of the most loving mother nursing the baby kitten. 

But Lam sorry to say that success made the little fos- 

ter-mother greedy, and that watching her opportunity, 
| she marched off with kit number two, leaving poor puss 
| babyless. 

The whole of that day, and in faet ever since, the 
amount of exchange and barter carried on between the 
eat and the dog is a thing to be wondered at. 

The way those kittens travel, carried from place to 
place, now in the mouth of a dog, now in that of a eat, 
is enough to muddle the brains of any quadruped. 

Sometimes you will see two kits in pussy’s basket, 
| but far more frequently two in Rollo’s. The doggie 
has lately adopted the plan of carrying one kit—the 
fovorite, or first adopte d one—in her mouth, sometirffes 
| head down and sometimes tail, when she takes a w: 

Then, if we cail “puss,” she drops number one and 
scampers off to the tool-house to sce if number two is 
all right. 

Oftener than not, pussy—most likely watching in 
| ambush—will seize the dropped kitten, and before 

| Rollo’s return carry it off in her basket. 
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SHE SAID NO. 
astic criticisms on the supposed ambition of 
American girls to marry European titles does not ap 
to all of them. <A Paris letter-writer to the San 
Bulletin relates how a certain Bourbon 
cousin to Don Carlos, of Spain, persisted in 
trying to make a princess of the daughter of a well- 
| known American M. D.,—and was decidedly snubbed : 


| The sarc 


ply 
| Francisco 
| prince, 


He used to call every day regularly at the Continental 
Hotel, where the young lady and her mother resided, 
and after being refused, would not take ‘*No” for an 
answer. 

Hlis deputy came to ask the hand of the lady in mar- 
riage, or rather to inform her that His Highness the 
Prince A—— de Bourbon proposed to confer upon her 
the honor of his name and high-sounding title, and was 
peremptorily refused. Whereupon the chamberlain 
exclaimed,— 

“Do not say you refuse him! His Highness the 
prince is nota personage who can be refused! Oh no! 

*Tis impossible. Put it in some other form, I beg of 
you. Say you are unable to accept of the honor offered 
you. Anything but a refusal. 'T Re beinee t is not an or- 
dinary man to be rejected in this manner!” 

Notwithstanding the fervid eloquence of the chamber 
lain, the American girl did refuse his master squarely, 
peremptorily. And I say hurrah for the Yankee girl 
who had independence e nough and sufficient good com 
mon-sense to refuse to be made the instrument of pay 
ing the vulgar debts of a Bourbon prince. 





+o 
| WHAT ANTI-VACCINATOR DID. 





A Londoner, whose prejudices caused him to take a 
stand as anti-vaccinator, has met with and caused sad 
| misfortunes : 


One of his children was attacked by small-pox. The 
child recovered. The mother and two other children 
took it and died, and three more went to the hospital. 

The anti- cinationist borrowed from a neighbor a 
| suit of black clothes to wear at his wife’s funeral. He 
| kept the clothes in the house a few days before return 
ing them. Shortly after their return ‘their owner also 
took the small-pox, was conveyed to the hospital and 
died there. 

Since then several houses in the same neighborhood 
have become infected, and some sixteen cases of small- 
pox have been taken to the hospital. 









| 


—_—_+or+-_—_ 

| As you grow in your art,” said Gounod to a young 

| poet, “you will judge the great masters of the past as I 
| now judge the great musicians of former times. At 

| your age I used to say, ‘I;’ at twenty-five I said, ‘I and 

| Meaness? at forty, ‘Mozart and I;’ now I say, ‘Mo- 


+> 
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Ir is noted as a curious fact that no President from 
Washington to Arthur was born in a city, and that 
only the second Adams was eyen nominally a resident 
of the city when elected. 
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For the Companion. 


MADAM CHESTNUT AND LADY AL- 
MOND. 
Mrs. Chestnut Brown, 
When she came to town, 
Called to see the Lady Almond, just from Asia. 
“You're a stranger, dear, 
I am stopping near, | 


And will show you all the sights from our embrasure.” | 





“T am foreign here, 
But my social sphere 
Is above your native rustic, I assure you; 
I’m invited out 
To the feast or rout, 
Where their high patrician taste could not endure you.” | 
Mrs. Chestnut Brown 
Told the folks in town,— 
“T shall only come again to see the children. 
To my country home 
I shall hope they'll come ; 
And T’ll keep my choicer treasures hid until then.” 
Mrs. AMANDA SHAW ELSEFFER. 


Or 
For the Companion, 
THE FAIR. 

There was some whispering with mamma, fol 
lowe by a delighted squeal from Gold-Locks. 

It was plain that some pleasant suggestion had | 
been made. 

“O Edie, Edie, come here,” she cried. 

Edith turned from the window where she was | 
watching the dismal patter on the panes. She | 
could not imagine anything cheerful when they | 
could not go out to play. 

“What is it?” she asked, rather indifferently. 

Gold-Locks whispered in her ear, and Edith’s 
face brightened into a broad smile. 

“Oh yes!” “We'll begin this very 
minute.” 

It was arainy week. Day after day nothing | 
but a drenching flood was visible when the chil- | 
dren looked out, and they had grown so impa- 
‘tient that dolls and books and games bad lost all | 
charm. This third rainy morning they were in | 
despair. 

It was the week of the county fair, and that | 
was what gave mamma her idea. The plan she | 
had whispered to Gold-Locks was this: to get up | 
a tair of their own, to offer premiums, to make 
entries and to havé a real exhibition. 

They hurried to take Teddy into their confi- 
dence, and he entered into the proposal with en- | 
thusiasm. | 

The premiums were to be in money, which they | 
could raise by going to every member of the | 
household and asking for a subscription. 

This they made haste to do at the very first, | 
and the pennies came in in abundance. 

“T'll write out the list of premiums to be of- 
fered,” said mamma, “and you can go to work at 
once and arrange what you will take.” 

It put them to their wits. What could they 
have for horses and cattle and fowls and vegeta- 
bles and fruit ? 

Following this beginning there was a great deal 
of secrecy, and meanwhile it continued to rain. 
But they no longer complained, for each one was 
as busy as a bee. 

At last the time arrived which had been set for 
the fair to open. The long dining-room table was 
the place chosen for the display. 





by 


she cried. 


Teddy was gate-keeper, and took the entrance- | 


money. He soon had a heap of pennies in his 
box, for a most unexpected interest was shown in 
it by the entire household. 

The fair had begun. 

The most noticeable thing on the grounds was a 
pig. 





“Oh, the funny animal!” cried Edith; “if only 


There were plenty of cut flowers; there was a 
doll’s bed-quilt; there was a flock 
made of raisins. 

There was a gray cloth elephant, a 


of turkeys 
pair of cot- | 
ton-wool rabbits, baskets of nuts, one big pump- 
kin with a face cut in it, which Gold-Locks had 
used for a doll. 








It was a favorite of hers, because it was so 


| heavy, and because when she fed it, or gave it, 
| medicine with a spoon, it would take it all in} 


beautifully. 

In the mechanical department there was a train 
of spool-cars with a spool on end for a locomo- 
tive, 

This was Teddy’s work, and he had made be- 
sides a windmill and a plough whittled out of a 
shingle. 

But the crowning excitement was the horse- 
race. There was a heap of marbles at one end of 
the table, and these were the horses. <A thick 
cloth was spread out as a track, and then the 
horses were brought out. 








There were three; Maud S., St. Julien and old | 
Ww 

“Old Charley is the nicest of all,” said Ted. | 
“LT know he’ll get the premium; or at least, he | 
ought to.” | 

“But the other two are a great deal more fa- 
mous than he is,” said Edith. “Old Charley is 
just a gentle old stupid; he can’t run.” 

“L think a horse that can hitch himself into a | 
carriage ought to be best,” retorted Teddy, with 


| some excitement, “and you harness old Charley 


and leave him in his stall, he'll do that every | 
time.” 

“We'll decide which is best after we try them, 
said Gold-Locks. 





A row of six marbles was laid across the table, 
and each member of the Agricultural Society was 
allowed to choose one of the leaders, and to see 
how many he could knock out of line in three 
trials. 

Maud S. was quite a favorite, and so was St. 
Julien; but as Teddy had said, old white Charley 
was best of all. He was the winner, and had a 
blue ribbon tied round him. 

In all this absorbing play, they had not noticed 
what grandma was doing. On a side table she 
had spread out a little feast. 

“T don’t expect a premium,” she said; “but I 
want the committee to try some best bread and 
butter and jam and pickles, and some best Ber- 
wick pie;” and there was a lovely frosted cake 
with a custard inside, cut into wedges like a pie. 

The committee instantly forgot all about their 
awards, and ate up all there was spread before 
them. 

But from the blue ribbon on the pig’s tail, I 
think he must have taken a premium. 


, 
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For the Companion. 


DON’T TASTE. 





he had legs, he would be perfect. What is he 
made of ?” 


ered with black alpaca. Mamma and I tried to 
get his tail to curl, but it wouldn’t.” 


On the table lay a long apple-tree switch, neatly | 


labelled. 
“What is written on the paper?” asked Teddy. 
Edith read, “Best Threshing-machine.” And 
of that they suspected grandpa. 





*“And- what is this?” cried Edith, with much 
disgust, holding up a comb. 

“A specimen of hair-work found on a careless 
little girl’s toilet-table,” answered mamma. 


Sam came out of the corner grocery store look- 


| ing very unlike his usual self. 


firm, lively step, probably whistling as he went. 

Just now he looked around as if he was afraid 
| of any one seeing him—as if he were ashamed of 
himself—in short, he wore, in face and figure, 
what you might call a decidedly sneaky look. 

He felt sneaky. He wanted to get out of the 
way. 

He began walking faster and faster, not towards 
his home, where he knew his mother would have 
a warm welcome for him, with perhaps something 
else warm in the oven; and his little sisters would 
be glad to have him play croquet with them. 

Neither did he go to see the Carter boys, al- 
though he knew they would be looking out for 
him to play a good game of ball. He went by the 
quietest road towards the woods. 

Most boys like to have company when they go 
to the woods, but Sam seemed to prefer his own 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| sound into an accusing word. 


hite Charley. | 


i 


He generally held | 
“He’s made of a lemon,” said Gold-Locks, ‘‘cov- | his head up straight and walked along with a} 


company. He struck into the deepest shade he 

could find—where the yellow sunshine of the 
bright October afternoon could hardly manage to 
get in a few long rays to touch up the dark green. 

At last he came to a place where a great wild 
grape-vine drooped a tough branch from the 
boughs of the tree far above him, and, clinging to 
the trunk below, formed a sort of half-swing, half- 
seat. 

Sam threw himself on this branch and took 
something out of his pocket. 

What was it? What could this boy have come 
out here all alone for? 

He held in his hand and looked at—a dirty- 
looking, bad-smelling piece of plug tobacco ! 

He had made up his mind to try it, but he did 
not want any one to see him. It did not look 
very nice, and he began to wonder why he had 
wanted it. 

In the quiet shade and pure air about him it 
seemed to grow uglier and uglier. 

A great many good reasons he had heard against 
the use of tobaeco crowded themselves upon his 
i.ind, but he could not recall one in its favor. | 

Sone of the boys thought it very smart to chew 
or smoke, but he could not help remembering that 
these were the boys he cared least for. 

He was cutting off a piece of the stuff, when he | 
heard a voice somewhere near quietly asking, 

“Chew? Chew? Chew-w-w ?” 

He stared around in great wonder. No one was 
to be seen; could anybody have followed him ? 
There was a rustling in the branches above him; } 
he had heard it ever since he had shaken them to | 
the very top as he threw himself on the grape- | 
stem. } 

“Chew! Chew! | 








Chew!” came again, and he 


| ° ° . - | 
| peered anxiously into the foliage above his head. | 


There was a face looking out at him, sure enough 
—a face more grave and solemn than a preach- 
er’s. 

Sam laughed aloud as the old hoot-owl again 
croaked at him. It sounded differently now that 
his own imagination did not help to turn the 


But just then there broke on the quiet so sharp 
a twitter close beside him that he fairly jumped 
from his seat. 

“Quit it! Quit it! Quit—Quit—Quit!” 

“Why, T haven't begun yet!” cried Sam, half- 
startled, halfin fun. 

“Quit it! Quit it! Quit it!” 

“Twill!” We flung the nasty brown lump as 
far he could into the bushes. A chipmunk 
gave a frightened chirrup and ran up a tree. 

“There, ll leave it for you,” said Sam, as he 
turned homeward. “If even the birds won't give 
a fellow any peace with his tobacco, I think he’d 
better ‘quit it’ and stay quit.” 

“Um glad enough, though,” he said, in a softer 
| voice, as he neared home, and saw his mother 
looking out for him, ‘that I don’t know the taste 
of it yet.” 

Boys, how many of you don’t know it? Keep 
on saying it, and be proud of being able to. 


as 
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For the Companion. 


WINTER’S COMING. 
Go bring the sled 
From out the shed, 

Hunt up your mittens, boys; 
For well | know 
There'll soon be snow, 


| 


And then for winter joys. 
We'll build a fort, 
O boys, what sport! 

So pile the snow-walls high! 
We'll have a fight 
With bullets white, 

Ah, won't the snowballs fly! 


Hurrah, my chums, 
The snow-storm comes, 
Ah, now’s the time for fun! 
The flakes fall fast, 
It snows at last, 
The winter is begun! 
Oh, oh, oh, oh! 
Just sce the snow, 
The ground is almost white! 
To-morrow, boys, 
For fun and noise, 
I hope ’twill snow all night! 
EBEN E. REXFORD. 
nes ~2>- 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 
Percy’s mother observed, for several successive 
days, that her six-year-old boy frequently went 
alone to his room and closed the door for a few | 
moments. 








Her curiosity being excited, she questioned him. 

“Percy, why do you so often go alone to your 
room ?” 

He expressed, at first, some unwillingness to 
tell, but at length said,— 

“You know, mamma, you read me, the other 
day, that Daniel prayed thrice daily; so I pray 
four and five times a day, for Tam bound to beat 
Daniel!” 


Five-year-old (provoked at nurse), “I'll chop 
your head off!” 








: 
{NUT A 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 
PYRAMID. 


eR RRB HEE 


Across :—A vowel; a measure; a dish composed of 


| meat, uncooked herbs, &e.; a gift; the art or practice 


of prescribing; monks of a certain order, called also 
Gray Friars; a town of France, situated in the midst of 
the forest to which it gives its name; delay; culvable- 
ness. 

The central letters, read from top to bottom, name a 
festival which occurs on the first of November. 

M.c. D, 
2. 

COMBINATION PUZZLE. 


Make of the following nonsensical sentence a stanza 

from one of Mrs. Browning’s poems, in which she de- 
scribes a pure and noble woman :— 
Kate found the men with her gladder, my children at 
her side nobler, as the whole town grew purer right 
through; yet yo. girls by her were at fault, and never, 
never implied that she pulled your gown wrong. 

Then according to numbers you will find the 181, 143, 
158, 14, 57, 19, 159, 162, 1, to be the person for whom 
the fifth of November is named. The 133, 126, 146, 45, 
75, 132, 121, 89, 150, 119, 10, 26, 96, 90, 20, 48, 15, 67, 39, 
92 tells what he was. The 48, 24, 76, 159, 71, 98, 31, 51, 
64 Is the name of his birthplace, and the 34, 100, 58, 13, 
118, 115 is the city where he was executed. The 46, 
101, 65, 90, 80, 78, 37, 106, 70, 17, 44, 21 names what 
made the day famous, and the 142, 160, 124, 122, 53, 66, 
63, 93, 79, 18, 103, 109, 15, 89, 136, is what the instigators 
of the scheme intended to destroy. It was through an 
anonymous 145, 3, 141, 149, 128, 129 sent to 88, 39, 41, 
73, 157, 80, 4, 116, 61, 148, 153, 110, 111, a Roman Catho- 
lic peer, that the plan was arrested. 


3. 


REBUS AND ENIGMA. 
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Find from the surrounding enigma 
etation the book represents. 


4. 
DIAGONAL 


what kind of veg 
). T. O. 


PUZZLE. 
*- 


* 


en eeqgenecesse 


Tee a * 

Across:—1, The nobility, or chief persons in a State. 
2, Happiness. 3, Reckoning. 4, Profuseness in vicious 
indulgences. 5, Entering by gradual steps into the 
rights and possessions of another. 6, Violent agitation. 
7, The skill and conduct of a general officer. 8, A sell- 
er of small wares, such as ribbons, pins, needles, and 
thread. 9, Shut out from a place by something inter 
vening. 10, A kind of omnibus or public carriage used 
in Ireland. 11, A mode of treating disease by gymnas- 
tics or exercise. 

The initial letters of the cross-words are in alphabeti 
eal order. 

The diagonal, from left to right, downward, gives the 
name by which the second of November is known in 
many countries; the day when on the European Conti 
nent the graves are decorated with fresh flowers. 





CONUNDRUMS. 


If you found a thief walking about on the top of the 
house, how could you bring him down on a feather? 
Why, bring him a feather—there would be **down” on it. 


What color would thrashing make this thief? Yell 
—*oh!” 
What might you find in his pockets if they were 


empty? Holes. 

What is the difference between a donkey and a gold 
finch? One eats the thistle up, the other the thistle 
down. 


Answers to Puzzles of Oct. 20th. 








Three-year-old (consolingly), ‘Never mind, 
nurse; when I go down town, I'll get you a new 
head, a pretty one.” 


The same three-year old was told he was going 
to be taken on the cars; he was highly pleased, 
as it would be his first ride. 
ful and not hurt the cars; I’ll sit down easy.” 





| 


He said, “I'll be care- | 


1. BORNE BOYNE 
STAVE BTOVE 
TAKES TARES 
BARED BAKED 
BAVES aa SRS 
BRAWN BROWN 
BORED BOWED 
BORES BONES 

YORKTOWN, 

2 tRISH MASS ACRE 

RaNNY AXLE Cort 
INcCUR S LOE Bice 
SNUG SB S EER Euwuxks 
Hy RsT 
8. Saint CrisPIN—fifth letter counting from left. 
4. ScamP cam 
BottoM otto Cowl. 
OwinG win MONK. 
PLrank § Lank 
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THE YOUTH’S 


druggist told him aqua pura was one of the most pene- 
trating drugs in the store, and as for chloride of sodi- 
um, there was nothing like it, and the war in Peru had | 
sent it up. He said if the trouble in Chili kept on, 
there was no knowing how high it would be. 

Aqua pura and chloride of sodium are only salt and 
water. But the story would not be complete if it was 
not added that the man actually thought that the med- 
icine benefited him, and came back for another bottle! 
The joke leaked out then, and his money was paid back | 











—> 
“MUSCLE.” 

Dr. Hall’s Journal of Health has some severe words 
against the gymnasium as a means of exercise 
our leading educational institutions. 
however, must be understood to lie against excess in ex- 


in | 
The objection: | 


ercise—as well as the extremes to which ball-playing, 





Postage by us. 


New subseriptions can commence at any time during the 
yeur. 


THE COMPANION is sent to subseribers until an explicit 


order is reeeived by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
anee, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in oney-orders, Bank-cheeks or 
Drafts. WIEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 


are required to register letters when- 


sted to do so, 


postinaster 
ever reque 








RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed, 

DISCONTINUANCES.--Rete:ember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes | 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
mper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
;ooOkS unless this is done, 

The date against your name on the margin of vour paper 
shows to what time your subseription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible untilarrearages are paid. 


and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 
Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO.,, Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 





STOVE 

It is well 
furnaces is not so agreeable 
Many 
other discomforts from this kind of heat. 


AND FURNACE 


wh that 


HEAT. 


kno the heat from most stoves and 
as that from fires in open 
fire-places. persons suffer from headaches and 


Experiments 


by a French Commission led to the belief that red-hot 
cast-iron takes up carbonic oxide from the coal, and 
allows it to pass through its pores. It was, therefore, 
supposed that the disagreeable effects of the heat from 
stoves and furnaces were due to this poisonous gas. 
As a supposed remedy, furnaces have been made of 
wrought-iron, and stoves even of soap-stone, 

Within the last few years, examination of the air in 
achool-roomsa, and experiments on cast-iron stoves 
heated to redness, have thrown discredit on the above 
view, and have seemed to indicate the non-existence in 


the air of such rooms of an appreciable quantity of the 
gas. 

For this reason our own National Board of Health re- 
quested Prof. Ramsen to undertake a new investigation 
of the whole matter. 

This he has don 
for doubting 
He carefully examined the 


very thoroughly, giving his reasons 


the conclusions of the French experiments, 
various methods employed 
for detecting carbonic oxide in the 
best. By thi 


tect four parts of the gas in ten thousand of the 


by-his predecessors 
air, and adopted the s method he could de- 


air. 


The result reached by him was, that in the air of such 
buildings as seemed most likely to be poisoned by the 
carbonic oxide, the gas could not be detected; and that 


ho appreciable amount of it passed through red-hot 
ecast-iren. 
therefore, whether a quantity 


less than four parts in ten thousand, 


It remains a question, 


of carbonic oxide, 
passes through the iron. If it does, it is still a question 
whether so small an amount is injurious to health. Dis- 
that we breathe 
So 


heat 


tinguished investigators believe may 
Without harm more than twenty times this amount. 
the 


yet remains to be discovered. 


cause of discomfort from stove and furnace 


+ 
THOUGHTLESS. 

It is going beyond the bounds of prudence 
maidenly propriety which should characterize a girl, 
adventure, she 
\ few 


when from thoughtlessness, or a love of 
does what the young lady of this aneedote did. 
Viddletown Press 


irs, With brown hair 


weeks ago, says the + young lady 


aged eighteen yi and hazel eyes, 
Middletown, 


a message written 


live many miles from 
the 


weived the 


who does not 


who had been reading story of 


on an egg, cot idea of doing something simi 
lar. 

She is the daughter of a farmer, but as the product of 
eggs was not very lars home demand was 


ge and the 
brisk, she could not get her message to market in that 





way. An opportunity offered itself one day about two 
weeks since 
She overheard her father say that he must pick a part 


of his early apples and get them to Middletown, as there 








were more than a th family needed. The apples were 
accordingly picked and were laid in the wagon-house 
over night, to be marketed in the morning 

lhe romantic girl wrote on a little piece of muslin, in 
indelible ink, her name (a fictitious one), her address, 
and the two words, ** Write me.” 

She then rolled it up in avery small roll, cut out a 
little piece of an apple near the stem, put in the roll 
and closed it up, and then put the apple in with the lot 
for market. 

In about a week she heard from her message. The 
letter was wrilten to address named, and was evi 
dently from some tramp or vagabond, who had perhaps 
stolen the apple from some grocer’s stand \lmost 
every word was spelled wrong, and the tone of the let 
ter Was coarse 

The young lady never replied to it, and itis safe to 
say that she will not make any more experiments in 


that direction. 
+ 


HIS PRESCRIPTION, 


Satires on the charges of druggists will never cease 





while customers are ignorant and credulous. The point | Then you do not like long sermons?” was the reply 

of the following story loses nothing by the fact that the ofa minister to a member who had just commended 
: pis. the “brie 

victim was practised upon by two wags--a doctor and “Oh 


It seems that a bald-headed man com- 





an apothecary 
plained to a physician th 
asked him if he could prevent it. 


so he wrot 


would try, 
follows: 


ea prescripti 


Chloride of sodium, one ounce; Aqua pura, one 
ounce; shake well and rub on the scalp every morn- 
ing 

The bald man went toa druggist and had the pre- 
scription put up, paying a dollar and seventeen cents 
for it. He asked the druggist if it wasn’t a little high 
but felt ashamed when the druggist asked him if he 


knew how much aqua pura cost a gallon. 


He said he didn’t, but supposed it come } 


high The 


and that | 


and | 


it his hair was falling out, and | 
The doctor said he 


om, Which was as | 


boating, ete., are carried, resulting in ‘athletic feeble- 


| ness,’’ instead of athletic strength: 


Young men are frequently to be met with who seem 
to have an excessive pride of muscular development; 
the great development is confined, however, to an un- 
due enlargement of the muscles of the upper portions 

of the arms, at the expense of the muscles of the chest 
| and of the general health. 
| The prominent physicians of cities have such patients 
| frequently. ‘They usually come to ask advice in regard 
| to some unaccountable lung trouble. 
They point to their arms and ask how it is possible 
| that a man can swing adumb-bell weighing fifty pounds, 
| and have weak lungs, with spitting of blood and other 
| unfavorable symptoms ? 
| It is the easiest thing in the world, and the most nat- 
| ural result of such violent exercise. This ‘athletic ex- | 
ercise” craze has come to be a national calamity. It is | 
injuring some of the best young men in the country. 
Every gymnasium in the country should be abolished, | 
not that there are pot some good features about them, 
but that the evil resulting from gymnastic exercise, as 
ordinarily practised, does more harm than good. The 
professional gymnast is always short-lived, the average 
term of such a life being less than six years. 








+ 
AN ENCOUNTER. 

The boys in Maine who read the Companion’s stories 
of conflicts with the wild beasts of the Western plains 
may be interested in the description of a combat in their 
State published in the Boston Journal, between a puma 
and two young men who were hunting partridges in 
| the vicinity of the Medomac Pond. 


They came suddenly upon a panther, and it would 
be difficult to tell whether they or he were the more 
frightened. The puma, after giving a terrible growl, 
slowly retreated, when one of the sportsmen, Professor 
\. E. Jones of Washington, fired at him, the shot tak- 
ing effect in his side. 

This only served to inflame his anger. Turning 
quickly, he came with mighty bounds straight at the 
sportsmen. They had only time to fire one shot when 
the animal was upon them. 

With a leap he crushed Prof. Jones to the ground, 
when his companion, E. B. Stickney, with wonderful 
quickness, inserted a shell into his gun, and placing the 
muzzle against the animal's head, discharged it, and 
killed the animal instantly. 

Mr. Jones owes his life to the nerve and coolness of 
his friend. He was fortunate in escaping with only a 
few slight scratches on the lower limbs, and a large 
gash on the breast which leaves a scar he will carry to 
his grave. 

Several farmers in the neighborhood have lately found 
the mangled remains of a number of their sheep and 
lambs, and this animal had probably destroyed them. 
The panther measured six feet and four inches from tip 
to tip, having claws nearly two inches long. 


+ 

OILED. 

The San Francisco Chronicle gives an illustration of 
the way in which a well-known ventriloquist who gives 
public exhibitions, sometimes exercises his gift in his 
idle hours. He is a great practical joker. Several years 
ago he was on board a Mississippi River steamboat, 
and forming an acquaintance with the engineer, was 
allowed the freedom of the engine-room. 


He took a seat in a corner, and, pulling his hat down 
over his eyes, appeared to be lost in reverie. Presently 
a certain part of the machinery began to squeak. 

The engineer oiled it and went about his usual duties. 
In the course of a few minutes the squeaking was heard 
again, and the engineer rushed, oil-can in hand, to lu- 
bricate the same spindle. 

Again he returned to his post, but it was only a few 
minutes until the same old spindle was squeaking loud- 
er than ever. 

“Confound the thing!” he yelled, ‘it’s bewitched!” 
More oil was administered, but the engineer began to 
be suspicious as to its cause. Pretty soon the spindle 
| began to squeak again, and slipping up behind the ven- 
triloquist, the engineer squirted a half-pint of oil down 
| the joker’s back. 

“There,” said he, “1 guess that spindle won't squeak 
any more. 

The joke was so good that the ve ntriloquist could not 
keep it, and he often tells it with as much relish as his 
| auditors receive it. 












| aa 
| KING AND COURTIERS. 

| Courtiers in Africa resemble their European brethren 
in obsequiousness, as this description, from Holub’s 
“Seven Years in Africa,” 


| 
| When he arrived, Sekhomo would keep on shaking 
| my hand, while his factotum, who could speak Dutch, 
would be perpetually begging for something in his 
| master’s name. 
| ‘The king would stand at other times with his arms 
akimbo, his myrmidons squatting around him in a semi- 
circle and imitating everything he did; if he laughed, 
they laughed; if he gaped, they gaped; if he yawned, 
they yawned, and one day when This Majesty burned 
his mouth with some tea that was hot, they all puckered 
up their faces as if they likewise were experiencing the 
pain; when he turned to go home, they rose and fol- 
lowed him in single file like a flock of geese. 





shows: 


o- —-— 
WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS, ETC. 
What comfort simple people find sometimes in a 
single word that they have no idea of except its 
One good old lady’s reason for liking Whiteticld 
was that he pronounced Mesopotamia “so grand.” 
| Said an old gentleman : 


“T do like to he ar Brother B 
mons are so brief. 


sound! 


His ser- 





preach. 








sid the old gentleman, “I don’t care how long 


they are, just 80 they are brief.” 


+> 


A GENTLEMAN, calling on a farmer, observed: ‘*Mr. 
Jones, your cleck is not quite right, is it?” ‘Well, 
you see, sir,” said Mr. Jones, “nobody don’t under. 
stand much about that clock but me. When the hands 
of that clock stand at 12 then it strikes 2, and then I 


7” 


| know it’s twenty minutes to 7. 


A DANBURY bootblack was in South Norwalk when 
the train went through there on its way to Hartford 
,| with the nation’s military dignitaries. “Did you see 
General Sherman?” asked a citizen this morning, while 
having a shine. ‘No; was he looking for me?” was 


COMPANION. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
FOR AGED PERSONS. 
I have found Horsford’s Acid Phosphate to act very 


| kindly in aged persons. M. H. PALMER, M. D. 
Toledo, O. (Com, 


a ae ee 
Dr. Pierce’s ‘‘Favorite Prescription” 

is not extolled as a“cure-all,” but admirably fulfils a 

singleness of purpose, being a most potent specific in 

those chronic weaknesses peculiar to women. Particu- 

lars in Dr. Pierce’s pampliet treatise % pages, sent 


for three stamps. Address WORLD’s DISPENSARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N.Y. (Com. 
canals i 


Consumptives must not despair. Thousands have 








been saved by Piso’s Cure; therefore take courage, use 
this valuable medicine and live. [Com. 
~ ELECTRIC BELTS ontrial. ‘Pay when cured, 


$5 Book free. G. M. HEARD, Cleveland, Ohio. 


JRINTERS, send stamp for Wholesale List ot Blank 
Cards, 700 varieties. UNION CARD Co., Montpelier, Vt. 


FOREIG 25 varieties, with circulars for 5, le 

y Co., Northfield,\ t. 

Fereigs, n Postage Stamps. 75 varictics, post- paid, 

fre liable agents wanted to sellapproval sheets on 

commission, 25pe rct. Geo.W.Green & Co.,Medford,Mass, 
Eaters Easily Cured. 


By 
used it for thirteen year: 
Jos. A. Dunn, E ‘lizabeth, N. 
I little liver pills (sugar- 
coated)—purify the blood, speedily correctall disor- 


R. Pierce’s “Pellets” 
ders of the liver, stomach and bowels. By druggists 
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stamps. STAR NOVELT 
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Address | 
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00 Fine 


& Choic . & mbossed Pictures 2 
La 300 small 


25 2% ets decalcomanic 





NOV. 3, 1881. 





When writing tous for samples of Men's and Boy’s 
clothes, please state whether the garinents are intended 


5 cts. 15 for Silk 5) 12 5x7 Cl a on eames er. treli : . 
prot Bouquets 25 cts. 20 Xims as for dress o1 ordinary wear, indicate the sty le of garment 
$1.50. Any five $1.00. mare taken -n. alogue free. | and color preferred, and for boys’ clothing, always state 
WALLACE PHE LPS & Co Dearborn St., C hicago. | the ages. With these general directions we can serve 


A BOY WANTED fis: 

in the t 5S. to 
sell the boyhood _— manhood of JAMES A. GARFIELD, 
by HORATIO ALGER, JR. One volume, illustrated, price 
$ For ciocaian premium, and liberal terms, ad- 
dress J. R. ANDERSON, Vi ‘Murray Street, New York. 












20 ene a 
Carved Walnu Send for 


5 Octaves 


| you more efficiently, and a single test of this plan of 
ordering clothing will hardly fail to convince you of its 
advantages. 


ROGERS, PEET & COoO., 
487 Broadway, New York, 





our Illustrated C - It 
ives information which pro- 
ects the purchaser and makes 
pocalttmpe ssible. Marchal & 
Smith, 8 8 W. 11th St..N. ¥ 


FANCY WORK. A large P 
with Worsted to work it, 

“WORS 12 small patterns, all for: 
Cross-Stitch Patterns for 2 








rforated Motto, 
edles, 4 l-cent 
3 cents. 






GIRLS’ 
Tid 100 WO 





STE A book of 100 Patterus for Wor- 
10t WO RS Borders, Corners, Pansies, Roses, Birds, 


Deer, Elephant, Stork, Comic Designs, 8 Alphabe ts, etc. 
24e. each, 8for <nots Worsted, assorted colors, we 
All for 21 3c Ben stamps. J. F. ING ALLS, L ynn, | Mass. Box Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


GERMAN 


SWEET GHOGOLATE. 


The most popular sweet 








you 
4a for Men orBoys 


yi : either ready-made ormade 
yy 9 order, do not fail to 
¥ 


send. for our Catalogue 
‘TH LARGEST: RETAIL 
¥ CLOTHI NCHGUSE MER et 





Chocolate inthe market. It 
is nutritious and palatable; 
@ particular favorite with 
children, and a most excel- 
lent article for family use. 
The genuine is stamped S. 
German, Dorchester, Mass. 
Beware of imitations. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CoO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


TEXAS, 


ARKANSAS AND LOUISIANA 
CHEAP HOMES FOR ALL! 


50,000 Laborers can get Immediate Employ- 
ment, at good wages, on Farms and Rail- 
roads in Texas alone. 


THE SOUTH-WESTERN IM- 








HEN you go into a Drug 
Store and ask for ‘Gin. 


v ger’ or ‘Jamaica Gin- 


ger,’ youseldom get the Genuine 
Ginger. ALWAYS ASK FOR 


FRED’K BROWN’S, 
FRED. BROWN’S. 
oe F. BROWN'S 
GINGER, 


And you will yet the GENUINE 
ARTICLE, made in Philadelphia, 
which willgivereliefin Cramps, 
Colic and Stomach-ache, &c 

THE ONLY RELIABLE. 





MIGRATION CO. 








Will mail on application, free of cost, postage prepaid, 
books with maps, giving reliable information of Texas, 
Arkansas, or Western Louisiana. Those meditating a 

change to a new country, please address 
J. N. VICTOR, 
Eastern Manager, 243 Broadway, 
B. G. DUVAL, 

Secretary, Austin, Texas. 

Foreign Office :—WM. W. LANG, President, Leadenhall 


New York. 

















US 
‘DIAPHANIC 
: TILES. 


An Artistic Substitute. 
Send stamp for catalogue, &c. 


H. BENCKE, 








House, Leadenhall Street, London, E. C. tn England. 











the response. 








119 So. 5th Ave., N. Y. 





DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 
S. HARTSHORN, 486 BRO. ADWAY, 





After many experiments, our su- 
perintendent has perfected a Ma- 
chine that will Ball Woollen Yarn 
or Worsted without stretch- 
ing the material. 

If any one who desires to 
samples of our productions will send 
their name and address, we will see 
that they are supplied by some re- 
sponsible merchant. 


HOWARD MFG. C0., 


364 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


see 














